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REFLECTIONS. 


Victor and Vanquished. 
HE Boers have surrendered to Great Britain. Never- 
4% theless, some day, not only the Dutch territory but all 
South Africa will be free of Great Britain. The 
Boers have shown that the British Empire cannot be held 
together by force, if the force for disintegration be of any 
magnitude. In future, the English must treat their 
colonies better, must give them more of autonomy, or the 
colonies will break away. So the almost three-year struggle 
of the Boers has not been wholly in vain, but will bear its 
fruit hereafter for people who may almost have forgotten 
the Boers. The English have no reason to be proud of 
their victory. Another such and they are undone. The 
English nation has lost, in three years, the prestige of three 
centuries and its only return is a “triumph” over a hand- 
ful of farmers in arms. After the “triumph” comes the 
problem of ruling the conquered people and this problem 
must be solved by better government than England has given 
other conquered lands. The Transvaal will be the ending of 
British rule in South Africa, if the Transvaal is to be an- 
other Ireland. The British will be on trial before the 
world in their action towards the burghers. The Boers 
have won universal sympathy and respect for their courage, 
their ability, their chivalrous treatment of prisoners and 
for their last stand to break the force of British vengeance 
against their sympathizers in Cape Colony. The world will 
not lend England any moral support if the British policy is 
to be one of crushing out the Boer remnant. And England 
must heed the world’s opinion, for it has lost much standing 
in the world’s eyes. The Boer question, therefore, is not 
dead for England. The Boers are not dead either. The 
Empire still reels from impact of their commandos. The 
English conscience has been awakened by the Boers’ battle 
for their rights. The British people know the price of 
“victory” and they will be paying it for many 
years to come. The Boers have taught England 
a lesson the like of which that Power has not known 
since 1776, and that lesson is that the much vaunted Em- 
pire cannot be held together by coercion and the other 
Chamberlainian methods alone. Canada has been “loyal,” 
but it has observed things it may some day need. The 
same is true of Australia. They will observe further in 
the coming time and their future attitude to the Empire 
will be regulated not a little by the treatment of the Trans- 
vaal. Now, more than ever, will the fundamental idea of 
freedom under the Empire be on trial and this trial will be 
held with the example before all the colonies of what a few 
men may do to bring the great Power to abject humiliation. 
The Boers are heroes for all time. They are more glorious 
in defeat than are their conquerors, and they may yet, all 
unknowingly, be the downfall of the Power to which they 
have surrendered. 


¢., Grand Jury Abuse 

EXPOSE corruption by all means, but let us beware of 
the Grand Jury diatribe that accuses citizens of crime 
without presenting indictments upon which those citizens 
can be tried. The Grand Jury has no right in law to accuse 
anyone of anything in any way but one, and that is by in- 
dictment. Its other duties are to inspect the city institu- 
tutions. When the Grand Jurors accuse people of offenses 
and do not permit indictments against them the persons 
accused are simply slandered. It is bad enough that a man 
should be put on ‘his defense under indictment upon ex 
parte testimony, but it is simply abominable that a man 
should be accused of criminal acts in an official report upon 
ex parte testimony and then be denied a right to a trial of 
the charges. It is, possibly, true that the recent Grand 


Jury has stated facts against ex-Mayor Ziegenhein, but 
if the Grand Jury could not indict him the state- 
ment should not have been made. The _ Circuit 
Attorney could have entered suit against Mr. Ziegenhein 
forthe restitution of interest on public moneys applied to 
his own use, without the Grand Jurors declaring Mr. 
Ziegenhein’s guilt beforehand. Such declaration amounts 
to a verdict against a man without giving him a hearing. 
It is repulsive to all American ideas. Lord knows, Ziegen- 
hein and Ziegenheinism were an unspeakable affliction to 
the city of St. Louis, but it is not Ziegenhein whom the 
Grand Jurors should protect by silence when they cannot 
indict, but some other man less probably and palpably 
guilty who might be similarly charged with an offense in 
some screed of a report against which the libeled victim 
could have no recourse. The Grand Jurors should not 
shield crime, of course, but they should not charge a man 
with crime, and then refuse to make the charge so that he 
could combat it on fair trial before a petit jury. A Grand 
Jury might write a report accusing fifty men of heinous 
crimes, if the jury were packed against the victims, and 
not one of the victims could defend himself., To be sure, 
a victim might sue jurors individually, but what is his 
chance against a report signed by twelve men and given 
to the people with all the practical effect of a verdict of 
condemnation? A Grand Jury indictment does not say 

that the person indicted is guilty of the offense charged. 

It simply summons him to stand trial for an alleged offense. 
A report which flatly says a manis guilty, is worse than an 

indictment, and the victim cannot plead against it in any 
court. Ziegenhein was a curse to St. Louis. That he 
was crooked seems highly probable, but he should have a 
chance to meet any charge made against him. The Grand 
Jury’s charge that he appropriated city money to his own 
use may betrue, but it is not presented in the way the law 
provides, and it amounts, practically, to aconviction before 

and without trial. While the report may assert facts, the 

precedent is a vicious one. While the general effect may 

be good,the end does not justify the means. Grand Jurors are 
not judges. They do not pass upon guilt. They only discover 
probable cause to put a man on trial. Recent Grand Juries, in 
this city, have acted as Star Chamber prosecutors, judges and 
executioners, accusing, judging and punishing men by 
public pillorying upon evidence which the victim had no 
opportunity to controvert. This is not American law. It 
certainly is not justice. And it opens the way for future 
Grand Juries to murder a man’s reputation, by reporting 
that he has been crooked, without indicting him and giving 

him a chance to be heard in his own defence. Down with 

the crooks to be sure; but let us be careful that we fall not 
under a Grand Jury tyranny of irresponsible and illegal 
accusation, without opportunity to refute the charges. It 
is well to stamp out lawlessness, but it is well to do it under 
forms of law. If crooks cannot be indicted and brought 
to trial, it were better to let them go than to inaugurate a 
custom of Grand Jury reports that may charge a man with 

crime and at the same time leave him helpless to meet it in 
the courts. We don’t care for Ziegenhein. We do care 
for the security of all men’s reputations from possibility 
of destruction by Dark Lantern inquisitors who may be 

moved by malice, personal or political. 

JF vt 


The Bible 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S recent address upon the Bible 
is being circulated by the million ccpies, and it is a cam- 
paign document that doesn’t cost the National Republican 
Committee a cent. The address is worth reading, not only 
for its exposition of the Buble, but for its exposition of 
Roosevelt’s doctrine of the strenuous life. It is not a plea 
for buccaneer morals. It is simply the gospel of doing 
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things and the gospel of protest against anzmic self-in- 
dulgence. The address is not fine literature, such as Sec- 
retary Hay’s oration on Omar Khayyam, for instance, but 
it is the essence of practical, hard-headed, brave-hearted 
citizenship, morality and religion. 
FF st 
Check Currency 
THE Post check-currency system is a reform that every- 
one knows to be sensible. It isa plan to provide the peo- 
ple with a great convenience. It is a device to 
facilitate the poor man’s exchange without paying tribute 
to banks. Everyone who knows anything about the money 
system of the country knows that the Post check system 
would be an immense advantage to all kinds of business and 
people. But because it’s a new thing the adop-ion of it is 
delayed. 
se 
Fusion in Missouri 
You can’t beat real newspaper enterprise. Here is the 
St. Louis Republic printing columns,daily,about the discovery 
of a deal between the boss railroad lobbyist of Missouri, 
Col. William H. Phelps, and the boss of the Republican 
partyin Missouri, Mr. Richard C. Kerens. All of which 
has been pointed out in the MIRROR forty times during the 
last twelvemonth. The MIRROR, seven months ago, 
showed that through Colonel Phelps, Mr. Kerens was keep- 
ing in the field two minor parties to draw strength {rom the 
Democrats and elect members of the Legislature to vote for 
Mr. Kerens for United States Senator. The MIRROR is 
not a Democratic newspaper, nor is ita Republican news- 
paper. It is only a journal that comments on facts. It is 
not an organ favoring the election of Mr. William Joel 
Stone to the United States Senate, but it believes that Mr. 
William Joel Stone should not be beaten by any such lobby- 
boodle combination as is now being engineered against 
him. The best thing about Mr. Stone is the fact that such 
a rank deal should be made against him. Heisnot an 
ideal statesman, but that there’s much good in him, such 
opposition eloquently testifies. The MIRROR dislikes the 
Democratic ring in Missouri, but Colonel Phelps has long 
been the brains of that ring, and as Colonel Phelps is 
against Stone, it follows that Stone is not a ring candidate. 
The opposition to Stone is a fusion of the Democratic 
ring with the Republican ring and with an alloy of the 
Populist ring added. This fusion has been in process of 
making for more than a year, but the Republic did not dis- 
cern it until two weeks ago, though the Republic is published 
inthe same town with the MIRROR and only four city 
blocks away. 
se 
Origins 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING should have written a poem in 
honor of the late Bret Harte, for had it not been for 
Harte’s work we may be sure that there never would have 
been the Kipling short stories. 
Ft st 
Mayor Wells and the Water Question 
It is reported that Mayor Wells has turned down the 
proposition to supply St. Louis with clear, pure water from 
Meramec Springs by the gravity method. If true, this is 
surprising; for the Mayor authorized a commission to in- 
vestigate the water question and that commission favored 
the Meramec proposition twoto one, and rejected the filtra- 
tion plan. It is surprising if Mayor Wells has rejected the 
Meramec plan, when that plan offers water that needs no 
purification, and has decided to support a filtration scheme 
that involves the doping of the people of this city with 
from twenty to thirty tons of alum and a like quantity of 
slaked lime per day. Alum is dangerous to life. The 
books are full of evidence to that effect. State statutes 
prohibit the use of alum in the preparation of food 
products. The Mayor of St. Louis knows that water 
that does not have to be filtered is better than 
water that does have to be filtered. He knows that 
sewage may be filtered, but he would prefer the water of a 
clear spring to any water the result of sewage filtration. The 
Mayor has before him the report of two out of three of his 
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water-supply commission recommending unfiltered water, 
repudiating filtration and showing that the unfiltered water 
may be obtained by the city, and under conditions of muni- 
cipal ownership, at less cost than that for which water of 
the present supply can be filtered. The Mayor knows that 
the peuple of this city prefer uncontaminated water to 
water that has been contaminated by sewage and, presum- 
ably, filtered of all its contamination. The Mayor must 
know that St. Louisans don’t want to drink alum and 
lime, and that St. Louis manufacturing concerns don’t 
want their boilers eaten away by alum and lime. Mayor 
Wells is not the man to fly inthe face of established fact 
and expert opinion. The MIRROR believes that Mayor 
Wells’ attitude to the question of water supply is misrepre- 
sented by the friends of alum. The MIRROR believes that 
if the people of St. Louis were brought to the point of decid- 
ing between alum-filtered water and water that needs no fil- 
teration, the choice of the latter would be unanimous. This 
question of clear, pure water should be discussed before 
and by the people. It should not be decided off-hand by 
a method of choking off even a fair presentation of the 
Meramec scheme to the public. It should not be rammed 
down the people’s throats that filtration is the only means 
by which St. Louis can secure clear water. It should not 
be decided by representing the Meramec proposition as a 
private “scheme” or “snap” when the proposition involves 
absolute public ownership of the gravity supply. All the 
people are interested in clear, pure water. They should 
know that there is at least one way of getting such water 
other than by the filtration-job that is so flatulently 
favored bythe Fepublic. The water question must be 
discussed before the public. It must not be decided in 
camera. Mayor Wells must be misrepresented by the 
Republic. He cannot possibly be such a short-sighted person 
as to accept filtration when filtration is everywherea 
failure, or, at best, an experiment, and to accept it off-hand 
in defiance of the report of the majority of his own com- 
mission in favor of another supply. The MIRROR doesn’t 
care whether the Meramec proposals be accepted or re- 
jected; but the MIRROR does say that the Republic is at- 
tempting to jam through a filtration scheme and that, too, 
without even so much as presenting the Meramec proposals 
to the people. The cry is “filtration,” as if there were no 
other means to secure pure water. The officials at the 
City Hall are being bulldozed by AFepublic editorials. Let 
the people know what the Meramec proposals are and 
then argue the matter, but let us not ignore a proffer of 
relief simply because the Aepublic likes alum and lime. 
The Mayor must be misrepresented by the Republic, as the 
Republic misrepresents the whole situation by suppressing 
the truth as regards the proposals for the Meramec supply. 


JF st 
Overwork 

A MAN in New York city, I. Albert Inglehart, died from 
over-exertion at ping-pong. Another man died, the other 
day, in Paris, from too hard thinking over chess problems. 
This is a warning to all those people who are now trying to 
solve the !ate Frank R. Stockton’s story-riddle whether it 
as the Lady or the Tiger that emerged from the cage. 


se Ss 
Miss Gould’s Degree 

UNIVERSITY honors and degrees are rather indiscrimin- 
ately bestowed in these days. As an illustration take the 
bestowal of the degree Master of Letters upon Miss Helen 
Miller Gould. Miss Gould is a charming, sweet, charitable, 
helpful woman and she may be much more even than is 
included inthe adjectives used, but certainly she is not a 
Master nor a Mistress of Letters, so far, at least, as the 
world at large can judge. The educational institution that 
honored Miss Gould would be placed before the country to 
much better advantage if it had bestowed upon the lady 
some title better fitted toexpress just what she represents to 
the popular mind. It had been better, much better, to have 
bestowed upon her, in memory of her charities to our 
soldiers and to others, in memory of her devotion to her 
father’s name, in memory of her gracious characteristics 





as asemi-public personage, the title of Queen of Heart 
That would mean something. That would express 
fact. But in her case “Master of Letters” means nothing 
because, in fact, Miss Gould is not a “Master of Letters, 
Miss Gould cannot be too much honored. That is admitte: 
on all hands. But some honors can be thrust upon her tha: 
must tend slightly to make her almost ridiculous by reason 
of their violent preposterousness. 
ad 
High Morality 
ALL the great daily papers of the country, so righ- 
teously wrathy over gambling, continue to publish form- 
charts for the benefit of horse-bugs and “tips” upon which 
their gambling readers may lose money. The morality of 
the great daily papers is something that should engage the 
attention of the great psychologists. 
ss 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Church 
Some of the worshipers at the church of which young 
Mr. Rockefeller is a prominent member and Sunday school 
superintendent are reported to be feeling sore over the 
popular designation of the congregation as “Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s church.” Their soreness is justified. A church 
should be the church of God, and not of any one man. 
But young Mr. Rockefeller’s prominence should be dealt 
with by his fellow churchmen. They should suppress his 
talks and restrain his activity. If they do that, however, 
they will be deliberately quenching a zeal that is sincere 
and not altogether useless. Surely, while a rich man has 
no right to exploit a church as a fad, a rich young man 
has every right in the world to be an active and earnest 
Christian and to testify his faith by his works. A man 
cannot be excommunicated chiefly because he is rich. A 
good work is none the less good because a rich man does 
it, and the indications are that young Mr. Rockefeller is 
not responsible for the terms in which people refer to 
the church he attends and works in. Besides, 
it is no worse that a church should be known by the name 
of its richest member than that it should be known by the 
name of its pastor. “Dr. Smith’s church,” for example, is 
not less a throwing of God into the background than “Mr. 
Rockefeller’s church.” Some of our churches play the per- 
sonal equation of their preachers much too strongly. Some 
of them, too, pride themselves more on the quality of their 
choir singing than upon the fervor of faith or the practice 
of charity. The churches are responsible for the irrever- 
ence of the popular designation of some of them. If there 
were more men in “Mr. Rockefeller’s church” as earnest 
and energetic in church work as Mr. Rockefeller is, per- 
haps Mr. Rockefeller’s distinction in that respect would 
not eclipse the remainder of the congregation and the pas- 
tor, too. And there you are again, don’t you know! 
se 
Advertisement 
THERE is tremendous activity in Mr. Thomas Alvah 
Edison’s press bureau at this time. His prophecies of 
revolution are coming forth thick and fast. It was neces- 
sary. The public might have forgotten Edison in the fame 
of Marconi. Marconi is accused of being a charlatan by 
some British electricians, but what’s the odds? Everybody 
must be a little of a charlatan these days if he desires to at- 
tract the attention of the public to a good thing. Edison is 
not above self-advertising any more than the others. 
You've got to fake a little, even if you’re on the square. 
Such is the perversion of the high and noble art of adver 
isement. 


Mark Twain LL.D. 

MARK TwaIN has been refreshing his youth,in Missouri, 
for the past weeks. The people of the State have done 
him much honor, and he has bubbled forth a continuous 
stream of genial sentimentality, even to weeping copious 
weeps before large audiences flanked by cameras, and 
notating reporters. He has gushed and been gushed over 
until the general softness of the atmosphere has become 
quite enervating. Still, sentiment is a good thing, and to 
be encouraged, even if unhumoresquely done by, for, to 








It may even, at some future 
me, strike Mark that his little jaunt into Missouri has 
een funny in its way, and he may give us a sketch of 


1d with a great humorist. 


The Return of the Native” that will gladden us 
or long with laughterousness. The distinguished 
uthor has refrained, while in the State, from talking 
olitics about the Filipinos, but there is no doubt that 
auch of the honor done him is due to his recent political 
ittitude as to the Filipinos. No author of political lean- 
ags other than Mark Twain’s would be so honored in Mis- 
ouri. Colonel Twain stands as a prophet of a certain 
oolitical obscurantism and obstructionism always popular 
ia this State. We have not heard much of him asa 
literary man, pure and simple; but we have heard much of 
him as an opponent of the Administration. And yet even 
those of us who cannot altogether side with him in his ob- 
structionism must be grateful for his recent scarification of 
the immitigable Funston, in the North American Review. 
Missouri is justly proud of him, even if the pride, as 
manifested in the public prints, be somewhat sloppy. 
We could wish that Missouri had more of 
literature and less of politics in its devotion 
to the Doctor of Laws. We could wish that the occa- 
sional references to the value of Doctor Twain’s con- 
tribu:ions to his country’s literature were more discriminat- 
ing than they have been, for good as are his books, they 
are not masterpieces of expression and his best work has 
shown the sprain and strain of too conscious an effort. He 
has not even done the best writing against this country’s 
occupancy of the Philippines, for that credit belongs to the 
late ex-President Benjamin Harrison. Missouri’s great 
and favorite son paid off the debt incurred in a publishing 
failure, but Walter Scott did that long before, and the 
payment of debt is not so rare as to merit contemporary 
canonization. Doctor Twain is nothing more than a 
pleasant gentleman of some sixty-seven years, with a record 
of two or three jolly, but far from immortal, books to his 
credit, and two or three more bad ones to his discredit, a 
master of humorous method in touching current affairs, 
and somewhat of an_ oracle of that gentle, 
pessimistic distrust of new things which character- 
izes the man advancing in years. His words are worth 
listening to, if only to capture for awhile the antique point 
of view. His polemics are interesting but untrustworthy 
because they are the polemics of a man with a reputation to 
sustain for humor and sarcasm. He has the benefit of the 
systematic boosting of the Harper or Harvey publications 
that syndicate his output. He is venerable and it is nice to 
respect the aged. But he is no prophet and his utterances 
do no more than proclaim that he is still susceptible to the 
grotesqueries that will inject themselves into the most 
serious matters of life. However we may feel towards his 
politics, or about the literary pretensions that have been 
made for him by William Dean Howells and others, we all 
wish him a long life of joy and a pen ever vigorous to 
puncture such frauds and fakes upon national military 
glory as the freak Funston, of Kansas. 
se Ss 
Volcanic Actibity 
WHAT a hot summer we're going to have! All the 
arge magazines will contain articles “by special commis- 
sioners on the spot” about the volcanic eruption in 
Martinique and St. Vincent. The eruption will last as 
ong as the Spanish-American war lasted, and that isn’t 
ver yet—in the magazines. 


° Dead Men's Money 

MANY ultra-wise persons are lecturing the country upon 
‘he subject of the murder of novelist Paul Leicester Ford 
‘y his brother Malcolm Ford. They are saying that the 
State should not permit a father to cut off his son in his 
vill, as the paternal Ford did. They say that Malcolm 
vould not have killed Paul had they shared equally in the 
state. Howdo they know this? Malcolm Ford was an 
nsuccessful man. His father had evidence of his 
capacity in everything but athletics. The money Paul 
dvanced Malcolm, from time to time, had been lost in 
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foolish ventures. The argument is natural that if he had 
had more money he would have lost it just the same, and 
that he would have again fallen back on Paul for supplies 
and, if they were refused, would have acted in the way 
he did act. The theory that the State is wiser than its 
citizens is not an infallible one. If a parent makes a 
mistake in leaving property to children, there is nothing to 
prove that the State machinery for settlement of estates 
wouldn’t make other mistakes as bad or worse. There are 
children to whom it were folly toleave money. If the 
State tried to hold the money for such children or other 
heirs, there would be misappropriation and fraud, or at 
least, the crime of ruinous fee-charging to exhaust the 
funds. The control of money by dead men is, of course, 
an absurdity in a world that exists for the living. On the 
other hand, State interference between the parent and the 
offspring is something repulsive to all free citizens. To 
prescribe to a man what he shall or shall not do with his 
money, when there is absolutely no evidence that he 
intends to do anything but what seems to him right, is to 
establish a tyranny of the worst kind. The State has 
rights in property left by dead men, but it does not press 
its rights further than to take a certain amount of their 
estates when those estates pass to the hands of the benefi- 
ciaries of the dead man’s will. The State does this on 
the theory that the beneficiary gets the money 
without effort and by an implied renunciation upon the 

State’s part of the right to the estate that was accumulated 
largely through benefits of government. But the State 
could not well make fish of one heir and flesh of another 
and fowl of another. Neither can it divide property 
equally, since it would have been unwise, for instance, to 
give toa Ford who might be “a moral idiot” the same 
amount of property that was transferredto Paul Ford, aman 
of talent and taste and character. The thing which Mal- 
colm Ford did finally, may be looked upon as the result of 
the action of his father in cutting him off in the will; but 
are we so deadly sure of this? May it not be argued that 
the character and qualities of Malcolm Ford which culmi- 
nated in his murder of his brother and his slaughter of 
himself, which were, too, the reasons why his father 
cut him off, were the cause of the deeds that shocked the 
country? Did notthe father see that which the State 
and State commissions never could see in 
Malcolm’s character, and was not his conduct justifiable 

on all human probability? If Malcolm Ford had had more 
money he would probably not have been less reckless with 
it than he was with little, and he would probably not have 
been less resentful of his brother’s success and popularity, 

which, by the way, were not at all dependent upon the 
money he possessed, and when his greater inheritance 
might have been gone he might have appealed for money to 
Paul just as he did in fact and committed the same double 
crime when the appeal was rejected. State interference 
with the division of the money of Ford,pere,among his sons, 
would not have surely prevented the terrible tragedy, for, 
according to all reports, the germs of that tragedy lay long 
ago inthe mind and the heart of the unfortunate athlete 
who failed in his investments, failed in literature, failed 
in marriage and failed in everything else with 

a growing bitterness of spirit towards his splendid- 
ly successful brother. It were often sin to leave 
money to a son whose disposition and capacities unfit him 
for its use, or make it certain that the money would only 
hasten his ruin, At the same time the disinheriting of 

children by parents is a sin, too. The children are not 
responsible for their being. They are not responsible 

always for their weaknesses, No dead man has a right to 
reach up out of his grave and regulate the living. No dead 
man can own anything. Least of all can he own the life 

of the living. The State can, and should, have some super- 

vision of the bestowal of legacies, large and small, but it 

should not attempt to dictate that money should be divided 

by any set formule under a rich man’s bequest. Men 

will not fit into formule. Upon the whole, Ford, pere, may 

or may not have made the egregious mistake of which he 

has been accused, That he was wrong in trying to bind a 
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life with bonds tied bya dead hand goes without say- 
ing, but that any particular regulation of the senior Ford’s 
bequests to his sons, by the State, would have prevented 
the tragedy of fratricide and suicide, or some other, grow- 
ing out of the character of poor Malcolm Ford, is at least 
an unprovable assertion. 


ze wt 
cA Sham 


DEMOCRATS will not fail to observe that Republican 
papers are partisans of Hill or Gorman or Olney. They 
want such men nominated because they would be most 
easily defeated. On the other hand Democratic papers, 
for the same reason, favor the alleged aspirations of Mr. 
Hanna tothe Presidency. Partisan journalism is a sorry 
sham. No one is deceived by it. 

se st 
To Sabe Fine Sections 

THIS city must be powerful enough to prevent the Rock 
Island and other railroads from destroying the beautiful 
residence section of Lindell boulevard, Westmoreland 
place and Portland place by the establishment near them 
of freight yards, repair shops, round houses, etc. The 
city should also be powerful enough to force the steam 
railroads now cutting into Forest Park out of that beautiful 
public preserve after the World’s Fair. There are so few 
places of real beauty in this city they should be preserved 
at all hazards. It would be an outrage of the vilest sort to 
permit any corporation or corporations to depreciate the 
value of the fine homes in which many of the most success- 
ful St. Louisans have invested millions. Not only is the 
property of the wealthy men in the section named en- 
dangered. Ifthe corporations be allowed to encroach 
further in that locality the value of the property of many 
people not at all wealthy will be depreciated disastrously. 
Public interest, not less than the interest of the palace- 
owners’ demands, that a check be put upon the hemming in 
and cutting up of the region around Forest Park to the 
North by the railroads. It is well enough that the rail- 
roads be allowed all necessary facilities in the region to and 
during the World’s Fair, but the tracks and tanks and 
temporary shacks should all be removed at the conclusion 


of the great show. 
st 
Cheer Up, Willie 


Mr. WILLIAM J. BRYAN foresees acivil war in Cuba 
But Mr. Bryan’s reputation as a foreseer was sadly damaged 
by the failure of his prophecies of 1896 and 1900 to event- 
uate in the years succeeding. Nevertheless, Mr. Bryan 
should persevere in his perception of approaching disaster 
everywhere. Thereis no man in this country to whom the 
condolences of the optimistic Irishman, “Cheer up, the 
worst is yet to come” is more pertinent. If he will play 
Providence and Natural Law “coppered” long enough he 
will eventually cash in handsomely upon some of his fore- 
casts of calamity. 

st 
The Transit Octopus. 

THE MIRROR understands that the enforcement of the 
proposed provisions of the pending general street car 
ordinance will operate to put a burden of expense upon the 
St. Louis Transit Company that can only result in a re- 
ceivership. Roads run by a receiver will be run regard- 
less of all things, but one—making money. The public 
will get worse, instead of better, service, and the roads 
being in charge of court cfficers, the city will be unable to 
do anything to force a betterment of the service. The 
public’s last condition under such public service, will be 
practically irremediable. The Mirrog believes it is bad 
policy for the city authorities to frame the new general 
street railway ordinance in accordance with the suggestions 
of Mr. George W. Baumhoff, who was once general 
manager of the Transit Company, and now may have an 
incentive of revenge in his suggestions as to the way to 
make it hard and costly for his successors to serve the 
public. The city wants better car service, but the city can 
afford to be fair tothe Transit Company, more especially 
as that corporation would have been in better shape 
better not been for the 


to furnish service had it 
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expensive strike in which it was involved by 
the methods of the gentleman who is now mapping out 
for the city an ordinance so rigorous as to threaten the 
Transit Company with annihilation of profits. The City 
of St. Louis cannot afford to let itself be a tool for the 
achievment of Mr. Baumhoft’s desire to get even with the 
corporation that dispensed with his services after the great 
strike of 1900. The most strenuous opponents of the 
Transit Company must admit the justice of this contention. 
The Transit Company has been improving the service 
It manifests a disposition to regard the public at 
It does not protest 


steadily. 
least as much as it regards dividends. 
against a general ordinance with which it can comply with- 
out enormous loss. The general ordinance should be 
strict and close-binding, but not so much so as to amount 
to an invitation to a receiver, for then it will defeat its own 
purpose. The City of St. Louis should be fair even to the 


Transit octopus. 
se 
Lobster 


Up to the hour of going to press the Hon. Lobster 
Davis was the only Boer leader who had not surrendered to 
Great Britain. He is still supposed to be fighting the 
British at long range somewhere behind the Kansas City 


kopjes. 
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THE VALLEY MAGAZINE. 


HEN the publication of the MIRROR Pam- 

W PHLETS was begun it was only wi‘h the idea that 

the little periodical would have a circulation fit 

though few. Contrary to expectation the demand for the 

little essays was quite heavy and the attainment in two 
years of a circulation of 10,000 copies was a surprise. 

This success of a periodical devoted to but one article, 
an issue and by the same writer, naturally suggested that 
an enlargement of the scope of the periodical would still 
further appeal tothe public, and so negotiations were begun 
with a view to making of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS a pop- 
ular magazine. 

It has now been determined tomerge “THE MIRROR 
PAMPHLETS” in “THE VALLEY MAGAZINE” and to issue 
the new periodical monthly at the small price of 50 cents 
per year or five cents per copy—the same rates charged 
for the Pamphlets. 

The first number of THE VALLEY MAGAZINE will appear 
about July lst and all subscribers tothe original publica- 
tion will receive the new one until the expiration of the 
term for which they have subscribed. 

A strong corps of contributors has been 
THE VALLEY MAGAZINE andthe contents will beof a 
character so diversified that there will be something for 
all tastes that are good tastes. The reading matter will be 
made up of original stories, critical articles on literature 
art, the drama, etc., poetry, biographical, historical and 
travel sketches, editorial comments on the more important 
events of the month, and,in short,all sorts of literary matter 
that is appropriate to a magazine for general circulation. 
The publication will be of no political persuasion and, in 
fact, political matters will be barred from its pages. 

The reading matter of the magazine will have especial 
interest to the people of the Mississippi Valley, which 
purpose is fully embodied inihe name “THE VALLEY 
MAGAZINE,” although the articles, sketches, stories, etc., 
will not be confined to treatment of the matters solely 
interesting to the inhabitants of the territory indicated. 

It is not intended that, at first, THE VALLEY MAGAZINE 
shall be an illustrated monthly, although illustration is in- 
volved in the plans for later development, when arrange- 
ments shall have been made for securing illustrations as 
good as the best to be found in the magazines of the East. 
No attempt will be made to make the publication p2pular 
at the expense of choiceness of quality. The intention is 
to make THE VALLEY MAGAZINE the very best in tone of 
all the modern cheap magazines, quality being the desider- 
atum in all its contents, rather than quantity, although there 
shall be always a sufficiency of the latter. Furthermore, con- 
ventionalty will be avoided without pushing unconvention- 
ality to those offensive extremes which are sometimes sought 





secured for 


by publishers who would startle the morbid public to at- 
tention. 

Starting with an assured circulationof 10,000, THE VAL- 
LEY MAGAZINE will be a valuable medium for the advertiser 
who wishes to reach the purchasing public of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The rates will be found to be reasonable. 

The people who have been reading the MIRROR PAMPH- 
LETS, because of their interest in the essays by Mr. 
William Marion _Reedy, are assured that that gentleman 
will continue to be represented in the pages of THE VALLEY 
MAGAZINE by a variety of little essays, sketches, short 
stories and occasional verse, his agreement to that effect 
being a condition precedent to the merging of the Pam- 
phlets in the new enterprise. 

In brief, THE VALLEY MAGAZINE will be the best 
magazine in quality of subject-matter that has ever been 
put forth in this country at the low price of 50 cents per 
year. 

Those desiring further information concerning the new 
venture may address THE VALLEY MAGAZINE, 208 North 


Tenth street, St. Louis. 
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LESBIA’S DEAD SPARROW. 





BY JOHN J. A’BECKET. 





{This is an attempt at rendering Catullus’ Poem on the Dead 
Sparrow into English Hendecasyllabics exactly corresponding 
to the Latin Phaleucian meter of the original: viz. five feet, the 
first (the only variable one) a spondee,trochee or iambus, 
followed by a dactyl and three trochees, thus making the eleven 
syllables of the Hendecasyllabic, or Phaleucian, meter, Few of 
the greater poets have not tried to render the pathos of the Latin 
poem, but few have succeeded in approaching in their versions 
exact correspondence with the Catullan meter. This experiment, 
therefore, should be interesting to students of the classic poets. ] 


a 

EEP O maids of Love, and ye little Boy Loves; 

\/ \ And whoe’er of men boast from Venus’ birth- 
mark! 
Dead the sparrow is of my dearest maiden— 
He, the heart’s delight of my dainty darling! 
Not her eyes she loved more than did she him love: 
For all sweet he was, and his mistress knew he, 
Just as much as she knows her own dear mother. 
Not from off her lap could you ever stir him, 
But with flutter here, flutter there, as pleased him, 
Peeped he aye to her, never to another. 
Now, he flits along that long Road of Blackness, 
Thither whence return unto none is granted. 
Oh, I hate you so, cruel shades of Orcus, 
Who, with greedy maw, gulp down what is fairest! 
E’en my Sparrow small ye must needs tear from me. 
Oh, how wicked ’twas! O, you poor dear Sparrow! 
’Tis on your account that my sweet girl’s eyes so 
Drenched and swollen are with the brimming teardrops. 
FF Ft 


THE COAL TRUST AND STRIKES. 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 





coal-miners had been expected for sometime. It 

could hardly have been avoided. While there is 
ground to believe that demagogic agitation has had some- 
thing to do with it, it would be exceedingly rash and insin- 
cere to deny that there is widespread dissatisfaction and 
unrest among hard-coal miners. The troubles of these men 
have become chronic. Hardly a year passes without some 
sort of troubles, or a general strike, involving the Union. 
The grievances of the men are well-known; their demands 
are not wholly unjust and should be complied with, at 
As long as the mine-owners, controlled by 


Ts outbreak of another strike among anthracite 


least partially. 


the railroads, refuse to treat the miners with decency and 
fairness, it will be futile to expect a permanent settlement. 
These strikes are especially to be feared, because a large 
element of the men is composed of ignorant foreigners, 
who can easily be deluded by agitators, and who are prone 
to resort to acts of brutality and violence. 


Thousands of 











the miners, it is alleged, are paid hardly enough to keep 
body and soul together: their generally large families are 
ill-clad, wretched and half-starved. Young boys cannot be 
sent to school, because they have to help support the 
family. The companies compel their employes to buy 
their necessaries of life at company stores. Frequent and 
highly unjust deductions from wages are a constant 
grievance. 

Some of the complaints may be exaggerated, yet there 
must, no doubt, be some substance to them. It is quite 
fashionable to philosophize, and to flout all demands and 
grievances put forth by the miners as entirely unwarranted, 
It is easy to indulge in cheap, sophisticated argument 
and to air economic theories, while sitting in a comfort- 
able rocking chair and enjoying a fragrant Havana. 
Strikes are, of course, a very brutal, barbarous and rather 
impotent instrument for the redress of labor troubles. 
They, as a rule, result in more harm than good, and that 
to everybody concerned, including the public. Yet they 
tend to light up the darkness; they show weak points in 
our economic system; they reveal dangers and arouse the 
public conscience. They will be resorted to as long as the 
laboring men have no better and more civilized way of ob- 
taining relief. So far, there has been devised no other 
effective curative of labor-troubles. Many advocate arbi- 
tration as a means of adjustment, yet, in this country at 
least, the decrees of arbitrators cannot be legally enforced, 
and as long as this continues to be the case, it will be 
useless to talk of arbitration. Arbitration will be a real 
remedy only when both parties may be legally compelled to 
obey the arhitrators. 

The anthracite coal mine owners assert that they are 
paying all they can afford, under existing circumstances. 
This may and will be doubted, however, by well-informed 
people. Undoubtedly, some of the carriers (controlling 
the mines) are heavily overcapitalized. The Erie and 
Reading are notable instances of this. The Reading has 
never been ableto pay a dividend on its common and 
second preferred stock, while the Erie is still groaning 
under the tremendous burden imposed upon it by the Gould- 
Fisk regime of twenty years ago. It is only a few years 
since the latter company was re-organized under the tender 
superintendency of Morgan. Since then the company’s 
fixed charges have been materially increased, owing to 
equipment requirements and the purchase of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company’s properties at_almost absurd prices. 
The Erie is said to be a special pet of Morgan, and that he 
is intent upon improving the company’s status and pros- 
pects, and upon boosting its shares, cannot be questioned. 
The Erie is said to be largely interested in Morgan’s 
steamship acquisitions and plans. 

Now, if they had not pumped so much water into the 
capitalization of these companies, and issued stock, as in 
the case of the Erie, in order to cover stock-market re- 
quirements in times of wild-cat speculation, the employes 
would fare much better and “receive more equitable treat- 
ment and wages. Stock-watering has developed into an 
excuse for starvation-wages and helotism. It has thus be- 
come a highly important factor in the economic world and 
proved its pernicious character. Stock-jobbers, of course, 
do not think of such matters, when they try to get the best 
of each other and are intent upon accumulating pelf, and 
upon nothing else. 

It can thus be seen that stock-inflation and trust-form- 
ing do not make such a harmless and innocent pleasure or 
pastime as is generally supposed. There are very grave 
consequences to be feared from such proceedings. Sound 
methods of finance and business cannot be violated with 
impunity. Every violation of natural order brings its 
punishment. This applies to both the spiritual and physical 
world. The riotous, speculative movement that has charac- 
terized life in Wall street during the past four years wil! 
have some results that cannot fail but curse and harass us 
later on. Corporations, or, vulgo, trustswith a capitaliza- 
tion of from $500,000,000, to $1,000,000,000, cannot be 
organized and floated, in defiance of the laws of supply 
and demand, of public justice and legitimate financiering, 








vithout containing material for economical and political 
disturbances. The trust issue has not as yet been settled; 
it will soon be a more crucial question than it has ever 
been before. It will have to be be settled squarely and 
fairly, with due regard to the rights of everybody con- 
cerned. The rights of labor as well as the rights of the 
capitalists and of the public should be taken into con- 
sideration. It is fair to assume that either the State or 
National Legislatures will take a hand in the matter before 
long. Corporations are, with irresistible, yet natural, 
force, tending towards enlargement; they are steadily 
going beyond the scope and authority of individual states 
or nations. They become an international factor and 
acquire a decisive influence on the welfare of all mankind. 

The Gould-Fiske saturnalia, of twenty years ago, proved 
a curse to miners and the public. How could it be other- 
wise? When the struggle for control of the Erie was at its 
height, when Old Commodore Vanderbilt thought he had 
his shrewd antagonists at bay, Gould and Fiske continued 
to smile cynically. They controlled the Erie and they had 
determined to make It a paying investment to—themselves. 
They had built it to vex the Vanderbilts and the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company. Anything to beat 
the Vanderbilts and to make the old man sweat and swear! 
The Commodore proceeded to buy Erie stock; he intended 
to get control of the competing line and to defeat his 
enemies. He bought and bought, yet there was always 
plenty of stock to be had. It seemed to emanate from some 
inexhaustible and mysterious source. He did not know that 
Gould and Fiske were manufacturing stock every day. It is 
said that one day, Jim Fiske remarked, with a light laugh: 
“As long as this printing press holds out, I will be damned 
if I do not let the old hog have all the stock he wants.” 
The Commodore, at last, gave up the struggle and recog- 
nized that he had been beaten in the game. 

The Gould-Fiske combination triumphed, but the Erie 
was ruined. It staggered along wearily and lost its stand- 
ing and credit with investors. At the present time, it is 
making an heroic struggle to keep its head above water and 
to regain the confidence of the public. The management 
is more progressive and up-to-date, but the financial bur- 
den is oppressive, and it will require many years more be- 
fore the ill-effects of stock-jobbing have disappeared. 

The same remarks apply to the Ontario & Western and 
Reading. These companies are also large owners of 
anthracite coal-mines, and also heavily over-capitalized. 
They have trouble to make both ends meet and to net some- 
thing to stockholders. The stockholder has to be pleased; 
he wants something on his money invested, after waiting 
for many long years. Andit is, therefore, no wonder that 
the poor miner is getting the worst of it. The companies 
try to save wherever they can, in every nook and corner. 
They do not mind a little strike once in a while. Troubles 
of this kind have a tendency to enhance prices of hard-coal 
and to enlarge the profits of companies. It is surmised 
that the present strike was rather welcome to mine-owners; 
they do not complain much about it. Morgan could have 
stopped the whole thing within a few hours, if he had 
wanted to do so. It is, therefore, very likely that, as usual, 
the companies will be the gainers, ultimately, while the 
miners and the public will have to foot the bill. Anthracite 
coal strikes appear to be profitable to at least one party in- 
volved. 

There is talk that the Goverment’s legal department 
will proceed againat the coal-combine, and it is to be hoped 
that the talk is based on facts. This trust has become too 
insolent and too oppressive and should be curbed. That a 
combine exists, cannot be questioned in the least. It is 
not denied by any of the leading financiers and speculative 
leaders. Morgan has the intention of consolidating anthra- 
cite coal properties still more, and is now working towards 
that end. Even the Vanderbilts are becoming interested 
in and buying up large amounts of stock in various coal- 
carrying roads. According to rumors, it is intended to 
effect an amalgamation of the country’s anthracite and 
bituminous coal properties. It may easily be imagined 
what the result of such a combination would be. It would 
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be a mighty affair, and the consequences, perhaps, still 
mightier. The more one studies this problem of consolida- 
tion and its tendencies the more complex it becomes. 
Possibly one man’s guess as to the final outcome is as good 
as anothers. Theorizing will not do any good. The con- 
solidation problem will not be thoroughly understood or 
valued until it has been tried and lived. 
ee 


MISERERE. 


BY M W. CONNOLLY. 


EARNING, restless, pursuing-—— 
Y Urged on from day to day, 
Though spent and lame and falling, 
The spirit may not stay. 
A helpless Ahasuerus 
That never a pause can make, 
Nor find a grave to hide him, 
Nor a fount his thirst to slake. 





Forward I go and forever, 
Seeking an unfound goal; 
Fired and fevered and thirsting 
In an agony of soul, 
Till I cry out in my anguish: 
“Ob, God, has there been a day 
When I have driven with curses 
A passioning Christ away?” 
Memphis, Tenn. 
ee He 
SOME NASTY RENASCENCES. 





BY JOHN H RAFTERY. 





CHICAGO jury, having decided that the purchaser 
A of a “set of Balzac” need not pay for the books 
bought of an imaginative, but uninformed, book- 
agent, gives, as a reason for the worthlessness of the con- 
tract, the opinion that the fiction of the great Frenchman is 
unfit for unrestricted reading in a respectable home. The 
incident, following closely upon the judicial decision that 
Samuel Eberly Gross, a real estate dealer, originated, and 
is therefore the owner of, the dramatic possibilities of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac—a Play,” will give the paragraphers 
and wits arare chance to poke fun atthe literary and 
esthetic pretensions of Chicago. But in the court con- 
demnation of Balzac and the testimony adduced by the 
defendant in that case, there is a field for gratification for 
every honest lover of literature. 

For my part, Ican see no room for sympathy with a 
man or woman who would contract for a set of Balzac upon 
the agent’s representation that it was “just the stuff for 
children.” I don’t wish to establish any line of similarity 
between Balzac and the Holy Scripture, but the first is al- 
most as well suited for juvenile inspection as the latter, 
though it might be hard to find a jury to sodecide. This 
Balzac renascence, however, is particularly offensive be- 
cause it is a purely commercial enterprise based upon the 
prurient curiosity of the vulgar, bolstered by the promise 
that the Balzac fictionis “hot stuff,” and consummated by 
the combined lies of suborned “reviewers,” fake-boosters 
and unread peddlers. There is no need of referring to the 
idiotic tariff which admits tons of foreign printed matter 
while it taxes duties upon all English publications, nor is 
there any call at this time for inveighing against the pirate 
publishers of this country who stand always ready to grab 
off and advertise those French, German, Scandinavian and 
Sclavic writings that are expected to appeal to the filth-lov- 
ing ignorami of America. 

The fact remains that, up to the time of this cheap- 
edition-whoop-la about Balzac, that gifted, if misguided, 
artist was almost wholly unknown to the novel-reading 
public of the United States. I am convinced that half the 
buyers of the American counterfeit editions of Balzac that 
have been circulated in this country during the past three 
years, bought the books because the agents whispered that 


they were unadulterated, unexpurgated and naked filth. If 
this belief is well-founded, I shall be most glad to know 
that the majority of the buyers of Balzac translations have 
been “stuck.” I hopethat every human ape who permits 
a book-agent to foist such stuff upon him as “good for 
children,” will find himself equally swindled. I hope that 
the grabbing publishers of such boosted importations will 
be unable to collect on their contracts, and that dog will 
continue to eat dog until both sides are ready to cry 
“enough.” 

There was never an excuse for the sudden outburst in 
this country, a few years ago, of the Balzac enthusiasm 
which suddenly inspired the book-boosters of a hundred 
hired publications. From a literary point of view, the stuff 
that has been recently shrieked about the fiction of Balzac 
is both intemperate and belated. It is inexplicable, except 
for the known fact that the American renascence of Balzac 
was and is a premeditated, strictly commercial, paid-for-in- 
advance effort to palm off uncopyrighted French fiction 
upon ignorant vulgarians who are willing to buy literature 
only with the assurance that it is either obscene, or, “the 
thing for children.” As a fact, well-known of 
students of modern literature, Balzac is neither utterly 
unclean, nor yet fit for the regard of the young or for the 
gloating eyes of the morbidly vulgar. Even for the student 
there is little cause for judicious enthusiasm in the literary 
bequests cf Balzac. The skill of his craftsmanship must 
forever remain the best, if not the only, excuse for his 
false artistry and glaring sophistries. 

The very manner in which the Balzac “furore” was 
started in this country should have been sufficient to arouse 
the suspicions of all sane observers. He was exploited in 
contrast with Shakespeare. His faith in the dishonesty of 
all men, in the faithlessness and impurity of all women, in 
the falsity of all religions, the ultra-pessimism of his “phil- 
osophy” illuminated by the unquestionable deftness of his 
use of all literary tools and methods, these were the argu- 
ments used by the Balzac evangelists in their wild-eyed 
effort to show that Shakespeare the sane, Shakespeare the 
optimist, Shakespeare the truth-teller, was tottering on his 
throne and that the “new” light of all literature, the hope, 
the promise and the fulfillment, all lay in Balzac, the banal, 
blasphemous, but skillful Balzac! 

It was then that the callow, undried, pimpled and 
parrot-headed public began to “discuss” Balzac and buy his 
books. 

Something similar, though on a lesser scale, happened 
about the time that Olga Nethersole swept this country with 
her dramatic revival of “Sapho,” though in saying so I 
would beg to be absolved of hinting that Balzac could ever 
write so wisely beautiful a story as “Sapho.” For years I 
had kept it amongst my nearest book-treasures, a beautiful, 
friendly, responsive example of the bookmakers’ art, full 
of the old-new truths, redolent of life and passion, true, 
tender, wholesome, sad with sin and glorified with hope! 
Then came the “Sapho” renascence. Department stores 
gave it away in tawdry, garish, paper covers with every 
purchase of a dollar or over! 


very 


Messenger boys, sitting in 
vile alleyways, thumbed it over with nicotine-stained fingers 
looking for such passages as might convey some hint of the 
forbidden to theirunclean minds. Street-walkers, lurking 
in lighted doorways, held greasy copies of it to their bleary 
eyes and giggled over passages which their vile hearts dis- 
torted into obscenity. Shop-girls slipped it furtively from 
their cotton pockets, bartenders hid it behind the bottles 
and read it between drinks, the vile in all walks bandied it 
about and asked each other “have you read ‘Sapho?’” Not 
because it was new, not because they had caught a hint of 
the momentous lessons it taught, not because of Daudet’s 
fine mastery of life and letters! They read it and grubbed 
filth out of it because the newspapers were reeking with 
sensational yawps about Nethersole and her “passionate 
osculation in ‘Sapho!’ ” They came into vile contact with 
the book only because they had the promise of men who 
should know better that it was unclean. 

Now there are signs and omens of a renascence of 
George Sand. There are mutterings of stentorian en- 
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thusiasm among some of the harlots of the press. I won- 
der that the beach-combers of literature do not “take up” 
Boccaccio, and Smollet, and Queen Margaret, and Fielding, 
and even Oscar Wilde, not. with the hope and prospect of 
exploiting the wit, wisdom and skill of these authors, but 
with wide-whispered assurances of more filth. Wouldn’t 
it be fine to hear the tout and his “loidy” exchange jocular 
opinions about 7vistram and his clock-winding? Or better 
yet, to find the over-nice refusing to pay for illuminated 
copies of the “Decameron” on the plea that it was sold to 
them as “just the thing for children?” I hope they’ll do 
it. I’d like to see a million bogus editions of “dead stuff” 
unloaded onthe vile-minded and the nasty-nice. Then 
if the whole outfit would turn around and confess 
their ignorance while refusing to pay for the books be- 
cause they weren’t dirty enough or because they were too 
dirty, wouldn’t it be fine? 
et et 
SOME SARGENT MEN AND WOMEN. 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 
R. JOHN S. SARGENT’S dominance at Bur- 
M lington House is again a fact undisputed in Lon- 
don. His eight pictures in portrayal of a 
yet larger number of persons of more or less rank and 
prominence, overshadow most of the other portraits in 
this year’s Royal Academy. But I doubt if Mr. Sargent’s 
more sincere admirers will find this dominance, this mere 
force ot numbers, sufficient to atone for the mere theatri- 
calism, the negligence, many of these canvases evidence. 
Mr. Sargent has taken two trios of English girls and put 
each trio into a huge canvas, but he cannot be said 
to have done more than impose a rather vivid quantity of 
canvas on the wall; his picture of the Misses Acheson 
shows these three young women all in white gowns, and 
more than life size. One is reaching for an orange from 
a tree above her; one is leaning against a huge, ugly urn; 
one is seated. The girls are black-eyed, fresh-lipped, 
thin-faced. The picture is a failure from any point of 
view save atechnical one. Itistoo large for any savea 
syndicate to contemplate within doors. The same general 
verdict covers this painter’s picture of the Misses Hunter. 
Here the three girls are seated on a_ three-faced divan. 
One is in white, two in black. Uponthe grounded gown 
of the middle figure asmall skye-terrier is lying. That, at 
least is what Mr. Sargent would have us believe. But 
there is no point of view inthe room from which that 
unfortunate dog does not appear to be standing on his 
head, his rump elevated both unhappily and impossibly. 
This foreground effect renders the picture more then 
futile, it makes it laughable. How so considerable a 
painter as Mr. Sargent could have allowed this dog to 
leave his studio in utter defiance of the law of gravitation 
passes comprehension. Yet one may gain a notion of the 
security with which he may be both impotent and im- 
pertinent, when one finds that not a critic in London has 
yet commented on the unintentionally acrobatic canine of 
the Misses Hunter. 

White satin is the hall-mark of the costuming in this 
year’s Academy. Mr. Sargent deluges us with white 
satin. Nearly all his young women wear it. Sometimes 
there is tulle, or lace, over the satin, but the satin itself 
seems inevitable. White satin is the most notable feature 
of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of the Duchess of Portland. 
As a beauty the Duchess is not apparent in this picture. 
She is indubitably young, and she wears her white 
satin and her red cloak not less gracefully than the aver- 
age girl. She is of the brunette type. Mr. Sargent has 
made her right hand a ghastly blue, which one hopes is a 
libel. The famous non-conformist attitude of Mr. Sargent 
surely has other methods than painting blue hands. The 
rest of the portrait shows the young Duchess to be at least 
alive and vividly in health, if not surpassing in beauty, and 
a face glowing rose with a hand shimmering blue is a com- 
bination not permitted of naiure. Mr. Sargent sins against « 
art and against his subject when he paints like this. 
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Were it not for his portraits of Mrs. Endicott and Mrs. 
Leopold Hirsch, ‘the Sargent paintings, as far as the 
women are concerned, would have to be accounted failures. 
The two which save him from disgrace on this count are 
very different studies. The portrait of Mrs. Endicott is 
a triumph in its representation of the pathos and the beauty 
of old age. This very old lady, with her drawn, thin face; 
her knotted, bony hands, appeals to the spectator just as 
keenly as does, say, the flesh-and-blood Mrs. Gilbert, whom 
New York playgoers have so long loved and applauded. There 
is, indeed, great likeness between these two old ladies. Mr. 
Sargent has not spared himself or his subject here; he has 
left out none of the pain that a long life has marked on this 
gentle face. But he might have left out, I think, a good 
deal of superfluous paint; the face in the portrait is posi- 
tively plastered with oil. 

It is when the Hebraic engages Mr.Sargent that he seems 
to find himself quite at ease. Putting the verdict at the 
happiest one can count only four of Mr. Sargent’s pictures 
successful; two of these are of Semitic cast. All the 
successes are single figures. The groups are big only 
in canvas and in intention. Aside from the portrait of 
Mrs. Endicott, the portrait of a lady that may well be ranked 
high is that of Mrs. Leopold Hirsch. In the unvarnished 
depiction of this middle-aged woman, the visage half 
Japanese half Jew, there is something of the cruelty of 
true greatness. About the best of Mr. Sargent’s art there 
is undeniably a touch of bitterness, and this bitterness 
finds its freest vent when Semitic types engage him. 
The portrait of Mrs. Hirsch shows a woman nothing 
else but ugly, dressed in pink brocade and white 
lace. Yet you can stand before it long, wondering 
many things. Wondering, for instance, if it be vanity or 
a real conception of true art that leads these women to choose 
Mr. Sargent to portray them. Whatever the subject’s 
motive, the general public has no cause for complaint. 
After a weary view of Mr. Sargent at his worst, one finds 
him here, at last, at his best. 

It is not women, however, who have brought out the top 
of Mr. Sargent’s talent this time. His two male figures 
in the exhibition beat all his others hollow. The protraits 
of Lord Ribblesdale and Alfred Wertheimer, Esq., are 
probably the most striking things in this year’s show, 
counting in the work of all the other painters. Mr. 
Shannon’s portrait of Lady Majorie Manners, and Mr. 
Schmalz’s picture of Miss Constance Meredyth, may 
easily be preferred to Mr. Sargent’s feminine portraits, 
but about the superiority of his men there can be little 
question, They stand out as life stands out from cold 
stone. Moreover, they represent two curious extremes. 
Here, in Lord Ribblesdale, is the old aristocracy of birth 
and breeding; there, in young Mr. Wertheimer, is the new 
world-power, brains and money. At all points the con- 
trasts are absolute; as Lord Ribblesdale is handsome and 
haughty, Wertheimer is handsome and _ haughty; 
but a world lies between the two ways that these 
two reach this conclusion. With his small mouth, fine 
aquiline nose, thin face, Lord Ribblesdale typifies the 
British peer at his best; he is in riding togs, and the 
Englishman is always at his best—indeed, he seems 
perilously near being well-dressed at such time only— 
when dressed for outdoor sports, riding or driying pre- 
ferred. Ribblesdale’s face shows pride, careless con- 
sciousness of the prestige the ages have put to his credit, 
and a scorn for the majority opinion. Wertheimer’s 
shows pride also, the pride of money and of the skill that 
shall bring others to worship such power. It is a young 
face, dark, with slumberous eyes, and a touch of sneer in 
it. The eyes tell of power and brain and cunning. 

As studies in male attire these two pictures of Ribbles- 
dale and Wertheimer, tell the entire story of the British 
male’s dressing of to-day. Wertheimer is immaculate. Too 
much so,perhaps. London holds very few men who dress so 
well as this. His coat and trousers are black, the coat a 
short, or sacque cut. The waistcoat is buff, and at the 
neck is a white stock. Mr. Sargent knew what he was 
about when he had both these men choose the sporting 








attire. In Wertheimer’s case it is suggested only in th 

stock; Ribblesdale is in full riding regalia. Where the | 

of Wertheimer’s clothes is precise, immaculate, Ribbles 
dale’s simply hang about him. The clothes are of tan; th 

breeches are wrinkled countlessly; the two lower buttons 
of the waistcoat are unbuttoned; a large black stock is 
awry and under the right ear, ani the black topcoat drops 
over the shoulders anyhow. Ribblesdale is too conscious 
of himself to care about clothes, or, rather, the misfit of 
them; he is Ribblesdale, a riding peer, and the lesser man 
may be immaculate for all he cares. That is what Sargent 
has putin this frame, at least; Wertheimer intends that his 
clothes shall impress as much as his money and his brain. 
And he succeeds. He is the most immaculate person on 
the floor or the walls of Burlington House. 

These two Sargent portraits, of such opposite types of 
man, redeem his complete contribution from failure. They 
are triumphs; they tell pregnant stories; they reveal the 
gist of an epoch. They signal the old that is passing, and 
the new that is in power, They mark the low-water and 
the high-water of opposing influence in English life. They 
outshine the portraits of King Edward, of various Lord 
Mayors, generals and fashionable beauties. They are, to 
my mind, the pictures of 1902 in London. 

LONDON, May 17, 1902, 
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THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. 





BY R. B. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAM, 





vulgarize, should be its own reward. In fact, re- 
wards of any kind are but vulgarities. We ap- 
plaud successful folk, and straight forget them, as we do 
ballet-dancers, actors and orators. They strut their little 
hour, and then are relegated to peerages, to baronetcies, 
to books of landed gentry and the like. Quick triumphs 
make short public memories. Triumph itself only endures 
the time the triumphal car sways through the street. Your 
nine days’ wonder is a sort of five-legged calf, ora twc- 
headed nightingale, and of the nature of a calculating 
boy, a seven months’ prodigy, born out of time to his own 
undoing, and a mere wonderment for gapirg dullards who 
dislocate their jaws in ecstasy of admiration and then start 
out to seek new idols to adore. We feel that, after all, the 
successful man jis fortune’s wanton, and that good luck 
and he have but been equal to two common men. Poverty 
manyendure with dignity. Success how fewcan carry 
off, even with decency and without baring their innermost 
infirmities before the public gaze! Caricatures in bronze 
and marble, and titles, made ridiculous by their exotic style, 
we shower upon all those who have succeeded, in war, in 
literature or art. We give them money, and for a season 
no African Lucullus in Park Lane can dine without them. 
Then, having given, feel that we have paid for service 
rendered, and generally withhold respect. 
For those who fail, for those who have sunk, still bat- 
tling, beneath the muddy waves of life, we keep our love, 


G mee which touches nothing that it does not 


and that curiosity about their lives which makes their 
memories green when the cheap gold is dusted over which 
once we gave success. How few successful men are in- 
teresting! Hannibal, Alcibiades, with Raleigh, Mithri- 
dates and Napoleon, who would compare them for a mo- 
ment with their mere conquerors? The unlucky Stuarts, 
from the first poet king slain at the ball play, to the poor, 
mildewed Cardinal of York, with all their faults, they 
leave the stolid Georges millions of miles behind, sunk in 
their pudding and prosperity. The prosperous Elizabeth, 
after a lifeof honors unwillingly surrendering her cos- 
metics up todeath in a state bed, and Mary laying her 
head upon the block at Fotheringay, afterthe nine and 
forty years of failure of her life (failure except of love), 
how many miliion miles, unfathomable seas and sierras 
upon sierras separate them? 

And so of nations, causes, and events. Nations there 
are as interesting in decadence, as others in their ten- 
percentish apogee are dull and commonplace. Causes, 
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almost from the beginning of the world, but hardly 

despaired of, as the long struggle betwixt rich and 

r, which dullards think eternal but which will one day 

ve itself, either by the absorption of the rich into the 

sions of the poor, or vice versa, still remain interesting, 

d will do so whilst the unequal combat yet endures. 

,uses gone out of vogue, which have become almost as 

diculous as is a hat from Paris of ten years ago; causes 

«hich hang in monumental mockery quite out of fashion, 
>. that of Poland, still are more interesting than is the 
struggle between the English and the Germans which 
shall sell gin and gunpowder to negroes onthe coast. 
&yen events long passed, and which right-thinking men 
have years ago dismissed to gather dust inthe waste 
spaces of their minds, may interest or repel according as 
they may make for failure or success. Failure alone can 
interest speculative minds. Success is for the millions of 
the working world who see the engine in eight hours 
arrive in Edinburgh from London, and marvel at the last 
improvement in its wheels. The real interest in the 
matter being the forgotten efforts of some alchemist who, 
with the majesty of law ever awake to burn him as a witch, 
with the hoarse laughter of the practical and business men 
still ringing in his ears, made his rude model of a steam 
engine, and perhaps lost his eyesight when it burst. 

On a deserted beach in Cuba, not far from El Caney, 
some travelers, not long ago, came ona skeleton. Seated 
in a rough chair, it sat and gazed upon thesea. The gulls 
had roosted on the collar bones, and round the teet sea- 
wrack and dulse had formed a sort of wreath. A tattered 
Spanish uniform still fluttered from the bones, and a cigar- 
box set beside the chair, held papers showing that the man 
had been an officer of rank. One of these gave the pass- 
word of the day when he had lost his life, and as the 
travelers gazed upon the bones, a land crab peeped out of a 
hole just underneath the chair. Allup and down the coast 
were strewn the remnants of the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war. Rifles with rusty barrels and the stocks set 
thick with barnacles, steel scabbards with bent swords 
wasted to scrap iron, fragments of uniforms and belts, ends 
of brass chains and bones of horses,drawn from their wind- 
swept prairies to undergo the agonies of transport in a ship 
packed close as sardines in a box, and then left to die, 
wounded, with the vultures picking out their eyes. All, all, 
was there, fairly spread out as in a kindergarten, to point 
the lesson to the fools who write of courage, if they had 
wit tosee. Gun carriages half silted up with sand, rusted 
and broken Maxims, gave an air of ruin, as is the case 
wherever Titan man has been at play, broken his toys and 
then set to kill brother fools. Withal nothing of dignity 
about the scene; a stage unskillfully set out with properties 
all got up on the cheap; even the ribs and trucks of the de- 
caying ships of what once had been Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet stood roasting in the sun, their port-holes just awash, 
as they once roasted in the flames which burned them and 
their crews. Nothing but desolation, in the scene, and yet 
a desolation of a paltry kind, not caused by time, by famine, 
pestilence or anything which could impart an air of 
tragedy, only the desolation caused by those who had re- 
spectively sent their poor helots out to fight, staying them- 
Selves smug and secure at home well within reach of the 
quotations of the Stock Exchange. 

Soin his mouldering chair the general sat, his pass- 
word antiquated and become as much the property of the 
first passer-by as an advertisement of “liver” pills. His 
uniform, no doubt his pride, all rags; his sword (bought at 
some outfitter’s) long stolen away and sold for drink by 
him who filched it; but yet the sun-dried bones,which once 
had been a man, were of themsleves more interesting than 
were his living conquerors with their cheap air of insincere 
success. 

The world goes out to greet the conqueror with flowers 
and with shouts, but first he has to conquer, and so draw 
down upon himself the acclamations of the crowd, who do 
not know that hundreds such as him they stultify with noise 
have gloriously failed, and that the odium of success is 
bard enough to bear, without the added ignominy of popu- 
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lar applause. Who with a spark of humor in his soul can 
bear success without some irritation in his mind? But for 
good luck he might have been one of the shouters who run 
sweating by his car; doubts must assail him, if success has 
not already made him pachydermatous to praise, that sub- 
limate which wears away the angles of our self-respect,and 
leaves us smooth to catch the mud our fellows fling at us,in 
their fond adoration of accomplished facts. Success is but 
the recognition (chiefly by yourself) that you are better 
than your fellows are. A paltry feeling, nearly allied to 
the base scheme of punishments and of rewards which has 
made most faiths arid, and rendered actions noble in them- 
selves mere huckstering affairs of fire insurance. 

If a man put his life in peril for the Victoria Cross, or 
pass laborious days in} laboratories tormenting dogs, only to 
be a baronet at last, a plague of courage and laborious 
days. Arts, sciences and literature with all the other trifles 
in which hard-working idle men make occupations for 
themselves, when they lead to material success, spoil their 
professor and degrade themselves to piecework at so many 
pounds an hour. 

Nothing can stand against success and yet keep fresh. 
Nations as well as individuals feel its vulgarizing power. 
Throughout all Europe, Spain alone still rears its head, 
the unspoiled race, content in philosophic guise to fail in 
all she does and thus preserve the individual independence 
of her sons. Successful nations have to be content with 
their success; their citizens cannot be interesting. So 
many hundred feet of sanitary tubes a minute or an hour, 
sO many wage-saving applications of machinery, so many 
men grown rich; fancy a poet rich through rhyming, or a 
philosopher choked in banknotes, whilst writing his last 
scheme of wise philosophy. But those who fail, no matter 
how ingloriously, have their revenge on the successful few, 
by having kept themselves free from vulgarity, or by 
having died unknown. 

A miner choked with firedamp in a pit, dead in the 
vain attempt to save some beer-mused comrade left behind 
entombed, cannot be vulgar, even if when alive he was a 
thief. Your mere successful man who has his statue set 
up in our streets (apparently to scare away the crows), 
and when he dies, his column and a half in penny cyclopz- 
dias, turns interest to ashes by his apotheosis in the vulgar 
eye. But the forgotten general, sitting in his chair, his 
fleshless feet just lapping in the waves, his whitening 
bones fast mouldering into dust, nothing can vulgarize 
him, no fool will crown him with a tin-foiled laurel 
wreath, no poetaster sing his praises_in a maudlin ode or 
halting threnody, for he has entered into the realm of 
those who by misfortune claim the sympathy of the writers 
who are dumb. 

An archetype of those who fail, let him still sit watch- 
ing the gulls fly screaming through the air and mark the 
fish spring and fall back again with a loud splash in the 
still waters of the tropic beach. 


Jt ot ot ut 
YOUTH. 





BY LAURENCE HOPE, 





What his case or his crime might be, 
I only know that he pleaded Youth, 
A beautiful, golden plea! 


| AM not sure if I know the truth 


Youth, with its sunlit, passionate eyes, 
Its roseate velvet skin— 

A plea to cancel a thousand lies, 
Or a thousand nights of sin. 


The men who judged him were old and gray, 
Their eyes and their senses dim; 

He brought the light of a warm, Spring day 
To the Court-House bare and grim. 


Could he plead in a lovelier way? 
His judges acquitted him, 
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MORAL ASPECT OF AN “ACT OF GOD.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PELEE AND SOUFFRIERE. 





said, by a wave of atheism, directly attributable to 

the shock that religious impulses received as a 
result of the apparently meaningless desolation arising 
from that disaster. Pliny, too, noticed this same spasm of 
rebellion as an instant effect of the overwhelming of 
Pompeii. 

Without inquiring too closely into cause and effect 
in that particular case, it may be admitted generally that a 
vast catastrophe beyond, or seemingly beyond, the power of 
human prevention awakens in many earnest minds serious 
misgivings as to the beneficence of things and tends to 
shatter conventional faith. 

The appalling events that have taken place in the West 
Indies, involving a total loss of life approaching perhaps 
fifty thousand persons, under conditions of agony and 
despair from which the heart turns in sickness, are events 
that hold the attention of the most callous, and turn the 
mind of the thinker to the foundations of his belief. To 
one class of minds the whole matter is dismissable in a 
phrase; if there be a God, He cannot be a good God to 
allow such things. 

In other words, to use a familiar logical summary of 
this aspect of thought, God is either not all-powerful or not 
wholly moral, as we understand power and morality. If 
He is wholly moral, then His power must be imperfect, 
since a moral Being would not allow, could He help it, 
the agonizing and meaningless slaughter of the innocent; 
on the other hand, if He is all-powerful, it is clear that He 
allowed this thing to happen, and is, therefore, not wholly 
moral. 

It will be interesting briefly to consider this position, 
for, if true, it would appear either to justify the denial of 
the existence of God, or else to throw us back to the 
theological position of the early races that believed the 
Supreme Being to be a God not of love but of power, re- 
quiring propitiatory sacrifice. 

The definition of terms is the first step in any argument. 
We are really discussing the moral aspect of an act of 
God. What, then, is an act of God? 

“The rain which fertilizes the earth andthe wind which 
enables the ship to navigate the ocean,” said Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, in a well-known case, “are as much within the 
term ‘act of God’ as the rainfall which causes a river to 
burst its banks and carry destruction over a whole district, 
or the cyclone that drives a ship against a rock or sends it 
to the bottom.” He then proceeds to deal with the 
personal responsibility of a person who is subject to the 
unexpected force. “If by his default in omitting to take 
the necessary care, loss or damage ensues, he remains re- 
sponsible, though the so-called act of God may have been 
the immediate cause of the mischief. If the ship is un- 
seaworthy, and hence perishes from the storm which it 
otherwise would have weathered; if the carrier by undue 
deviation or delay exposes himself to the danger which he 
otherwise would have avoided; or, if by his rashness he 


T great earthquake at Lisbon was followed, it is 


unnecessarily encounters it, as by putting to sea in a raging 
storm, the loss cannot be said to be due to the act of God 
alone, and the carrier cannot have the benefit of the ex- 
ception. .... . If he uses all the known means to which 
prudent and experienced carriers ordinarily have recourse, 
he does all that can be reasonably required of him; and if, 
under such circumstances, he is overpowered by storm or 
other natural agency, he is within the rule which gives 
immunity from the effects of such vis mayor as the act of 
God.” 

We have quoted Sir Alexander Cockburn’s words at 
length, as they seem to have a very special bearing on this 
question of the morality of an act of God apparently male- 
ficent in character. The consideration of instances shows 
that a disaster arising from a pure act of God is extraordi- 
narily rare, and that as the standard of prudence rises, as 
the store-houses of experience expand, as the knowledge 
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of the laws of Nature increases, even these rare instances 
tend to disappear. Many accidents that formerly would 
have been attributed to the act of God would now rightly be 
referred to gross personal negligence. 

Surely, therefore, we may have faith enough in science 
at least to believe that the day will come when men will no 
longer be afflicted by the dread of sudden and irresistible 
acts of Nature that cannot be foreseen, or if foreseen, can- 
not be prevented or forestalled. Is it, for instance, too 
much to suppose, had there been in the town of St. Pierre 
a high standard of prudence, a large accumulation of ex- 
perience, and an adequate (and quite attainable ) knowledge 
of the laws of Nature in their application to volcanic con- 
ditions, that this outburst could have been prophesied with 
certitude months ago, and the entire population removed to 
some safe place for temporary refuge? 

If this is true, the so-called “act of God” takes on a 
new aspect. By means of such acts, through dread of 
such acts, the human race is compelled to develop to the 
utmost its highest intellectual and its deepest moral 
functions. We can imagine without irreverence the 
Creator saying to the created: “I have given you inherent 
power to control and use all the forces of nature: if you do 
not choose to develop that power, these forces will slay 
you.” 

It will scarcely be denied that it is in the contest with 
nature that the highest intellectual faculties of man have 
been developed. It is less obvious, though equally true, 
that it is in that same conflict that the deepest moral 
faculties have been also evolved. For nature has a way of 
creating new and subtle problems that require for solution, 
not merely intellectual, but also extraordinary moral 
qualities. 

The laws of supply and demand, for instance, have 
created great cities and industrial districts which have, in 
their rapid growth, developed appalling social problems, 
such as overcrowding and chronic pauperism. These new 
problems involve the year-long misery, suffering and 
degradation of vast multitudes, and not merely—for one 
may use such a word in such a comparison—the one great, 
awful pang of an instantaneous “act of God.” 

Such social problems are acts of God as truly as the 
volcanic upheavals in the West Indies, and, indeed, have 
more than once been accompanied by social volcanic 
horrors more fearful than those which we mourn to-day. 
To solve such preblems, such acts of God, needs the 
highest human intelligence, the noblest human sympathy, 
love and self-sacrifice. 

If the superbest manifestations of human nature are 
involved in the attainment of empire over the forces that 
are exhibited in the working of natural laws then it 
would appear to be the mere negation of reason to say 
that because terrible pain and loss and vicarious suffering 
are involved in the conflict there can be no God, or that 
if there be one He is either not all-powerful or not wholly 
moral. It is not necessary to solve the mystery and 
apparent cruelty of vicarious suffering in order to justify 
the ways of God with man. It is by results that man is 
able to justify to bimself the sufferings of this present 
world. He is appalled and borrified that the flowing fire 
of Mount Pelee should have fallen upon the just and upon 
the unjust; that innocent babes and saintly men and 
women should have been overwhelmed in the company of 
the sinners of the fated city. 

But with reflection the judgment modifies. We do not 
know, though, knowing human nature, we may surmise, 
what acts of sublime heroism, what deeds of noble repent- 
ance, may have taken place in those dreadful minutes of 
destruction; but we do know that a disaster of this kind 
will set science to work to devise warnings and safe- 
guards that will render life among volcanic ranges safer; 
and we do know that already the thrill of sympathy through 
the world is awakening self-sacrifice, and is drawing to- 
gether in joint effort tor the sufferers alien races long 
embittered by clashing ambitions and the sound of war. 
Thus, even applying the slight test of near results, we 
see, in this extreme case, that the passion for humanity 
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need not hopelessly descend to the denial of God. If 
this is so, we may surely affirm the moral aspect of every 
act of God. 

In a word, we have no more cause to deny the existence 
of God because of a great and violent catastrophe than 
we have when a swollen stream drowns a home-going 
Jaborer on a dark night. The difference is not in kind, 
but only in degree. Nor, again, if we can trust God’s 
purpose in the smaller mutations of life, is there any 
sufficient reason to doubt it in the shock of earthquake? If 
we are to turn materialists, we must find a better reason 
than that conveyed when death is simultaneous, sudden, 
painful, terrific and multitudinous. 

tet et 
A BLOODLESS TRAGEDY. 


BY MARGARET PRICE, 


HE spring sunshine was so warm and the car so long 
in coming that the waiting people nearly went to 
sleep upon their feet. A boy pushed his way 

through the crowd, offering flowers for sale, and a lady 
wearing a black hat resting upon a pile of soft, light hair, 
bought some violets and stuck them inher belt. Another 
boy vociferously announced a terrible murder as an induce- 
ment to buy an afternoon paper. In the thick of the 
throng the two boys collided, and immediately there was 
an exchange of glares and growls and phrases neither 
grammatical nor polite. 

Everybody was amused, but the lady who had bought 
the violets laughed outright, and, at the sound, a gentleman 
who had slackened his steps to take in the scene, stopped 
short and looked towards her. Ina moment he was at 
her side. 

“You,” she murmured, faintly, the merriment dying out 
of her face as completely as if the dead confronted her. 

“You!” The word broke from her lips the second time 
like a prayer, and a look of triumph sprang to his eyes as 
he caught the tone. 

Nobody heeded them. The belated car had taken on 
the impatient people and they had the corner to themselves. 

“That’s an old trick of yours—to laugh when others are 
only smiling,” he said. “Some one must have told you 
once upon atime that you laughed beautifully. Has life 
been such a happy affair that you’ve kept to_all your girlish 
ways?” 

“You haven’t changed a bit,” she at last found the voice 

to say. “You are talking just as airily as you did years 
ago.” 
“I’ve changed enough,” he answered, in a different 
strain, “but a man in such a situation as this ought to be 
pardoned a few conversational capers. I have a great deal 
to say to you that I cannot say here.” 

“I was on the point of going home,” she faltered. 
“Come out with me and stay to dinner.” 

His lips curved in a fierce sort of smile. 

“You are safe in giving that invitation. You know I 
will never enter /A/s house nor sit at his table.” 

She was silent. 

“IT must have you all to myself this afternoon, he in- 
sisted. You owe me something, Naomi. You took snap 
judgment on me years ago and ought to make amends.” 

Her eyes were so full of dismay that his own lost some 
of their triumph. 

Another crowd was gathering and it was impossible to 
say more, but he looked pleadingly into her face and she 
turned with him up that street. But where? His every 
suggestion she condemned as absurd until in desperation 
he put her on a car headed for the park. 

“This afternoon is mine,” he declared, grimly, and finally 
yielding herself to the fascination of the situation, she met 
his eyes with the frank, sweet expression of the long ago. 

He nodded approval. 

“That’s right,” he whispered. “Don’t try to fight me. 
Ten years ago, I swore I would never make an effort to 
see you— never ask fow you were nor where you were, but 
I also swore that if chance ever brought us face to face I 


would make you say a few things I was fool enough not to 
make you say before.” 

“You are not behaving very well,” she commented quietly, 

The only other occupant of the car was aboy who 
watched them furtively over hat-boxes piled to his chin, 
with a keener understanding than his elders would have 
given him credit for. The conductor, too, a tall, lithe 
young fellow, was not blind, and was in no hurry to collect 
fares. He had had experiences of his own. 

The spring was in everybody’s blood. The day was 
perfect—the languorous air a caress, the faint blue of the 
sky and the tender green of the newly-leaved trees deli- 
cately suggestive of the sensuous joys of summer. 

Ralph Horton resented the coolness of his companion’s 
tone rather than her words, and they had gone several 
blocks before he spoke again, although he watched her 
closely. She bore inspection well. In the old days she had 
always seemed so much fresher and cleaner than other giris. 
She had never shocked his fastidious tastes. When others 
were frowzy or drowsy, or bedraggled after a day’s outing, 
she had moved along beside him, slender, erect, tidy and 
cool, with her young eyes eager for new sights and her 
young lips ready for laughter. The eyes and lips were 
older now by ten years, the cheeks were thinner and the 
fluffy hair was a little less clinging about the brow and 
neck, but the daintiness of the girl had remained to the 
woman. 

“If I am behaving badly—” he began. 

She checked him gently: “We have so little time to- 
gether—we must not quarrel. You must tell me some 
of the things I have always been anxious to know. Of 
course, I’ve heard a good deal about you. I have asked. / 
had made no vows of silence, you see. You are a moder- 
ately successful lawyer. The world says that. You mar- 
ried a rich girl, The world told me that, too. Your wife 
is pretty. LIasked that. But what has become of those 
schemes and dreams of yours? You told me once of a 
book you were going to write—I remember you had even 
selected the title.” 

“You mean you had selected it and I thought it just the 
thing. Everything you did was just the thing. I have neither 
schemed nor dreamed, Naomi, since you were married.” 

Her lip curled involuntarily. 

“Don’t do that,” he begged. “It is true. You must 
believe me.” 

“I will try to,” she answered, wtth her face as impassive 
as a piece of statuary. 

She became animated again as he detailed the events of 
his life, but when she dwelt upon her own, she found few 
of her experiences that he would listento. He looked 
black when she mentioned her husband, cyclonic when she 
spoke of her children. 

They were nearing the park and as the car, with the 
dozen additional passengers it had picked up along the 
route, slowed up, Mrs. Herbert West glanced across the 
pavilion and had a distinct consciousness that she was do- 
ing an unconventional thing. It heightened her color, set 
her head more proudly on her shoulders and gave an un- 
usual spring to her step as they walked down the broad, 
white path together. 

Men think little of convention, particularly when they 
are away from home, and Ralph Horton had been snap- 
ping his fingers inthe face of the world all his life. In 
return the world idolized him. He had never been with- 
out a love affair of some kind from the time he had testified 
to his infatuation by alternately pulling his sweetheart’s 
plait and offering her a bit of apple on the way to school. 
It seemed the very irony of Fate that he who had been 
enamored of so many should have at last married a girl 
who bored him to death. Wealth and a pretty face had not 
filled the bill. 

He had intended to marry Naomi but she had slipped 
away without, apparently, wafting a sigh in his direction. 
Then he had intended to forget her, but that had not been 
easy to compass. Striding through the park at her side he 
said to himself that she was the only woman who was really 
worth while. 
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They sat down on a bench beneath a large, old tree, at 
some distance from the main drive, and for a few minutes 
watched the straggling groups of pleasure-seekers in 
silence. At length he turned and gave her a full, deep 
glance. How could a man with a nature as light as the 
froth on the sea have eyes of such power? The old spell 
was upon her. 

“Naomi,” he began, “why did you do it? After that 
summer, that glorious summer, you went home and I went 
home and for two months you wrote me the most delightful 
letters a man ever received. Then one morning came 
your wedding cards. Why did you do it?” 

“You are ambiguous,” she answered. “Do you mean 
why did I send you my wedding cards? It is customary to 
send them to one’s friends.” 

Her voice broke at the last word. 

“I mean why did you marry that man when you knew 
I loved you and you seemed to care for me.” 

“It is so long ago,” she cried, fencing blindly. “I have 
forgotten so much. When I was a girl I could never 
picture the end of ten years. It made me seem too old. 
Now that I’ve reached it I don’t like to look back to the 
other end, It makes me too young—too crude.” 

“Crude!” he echoed. “You! There could never have 
been atime when you were that, either as child or girl. 
You were always perfect. You never made a clumsy 
remark nor wore an ill-fitting gown.” 

“A compliment from you is delicious,” she smiled. “It 
is like a cup of coffee on a cold afternoon or an ice-cream 
soda on a warm one—there is so little to it, but it makes 
life worth living—for a moment. I remember all the 
lovely things you used to say.” 

He was nettled. 

“You haven’t forgotten everything then, since you 
remember that.” 

“Not everything,” she admitted. 

“But you have forgotten how I loved you?” 

“How could a woman forget what she never knew?” 

“Yes, you knew it, Naomi,” he protested, angrily.” “I 


cidn’t ask you to marry me because you didn’t appear in 


ie mood to listen to that. But you cared. I know you 
1, and like a fool I waited until you should care more.” 
“You should have spoken then or forever after held 


your peace,” she said, looking off among the trees and 


ndering why she did not get up and walk away. 
“If you had married anybody else—aAllison, for instance, 
went on in an argumentative tone, “I might have 





thought you in love with him, but that man! You can’t 
be happy.” 

“Who is?” she asked with an affectation of lightness. 
“However, life is too complex to be acutely miserable. 
There is always something to do—a novel to read or one’s 
hair to try in a new way, not to mention such minor duties 
as attending to the interests of one’s husband and 
children.” 

“When 2 woman talks like that,” he commented slowly, 
“there is much to conceal.” 

“You are growing thoughtful,” she said, with the first 
touch of bitterness she had shown. “You are learning to 
read between the lines.” 

“Was I ever obtuse?” he cried impatiently. 

“Yes,” she replied, rising and giving her skirts a gentle 
swing to one side,” once you were very obtuse.” 

He arose and stood before her in wonder. 

“You mean something, Naomi.” 

“And so you waited until I should care more,” she 
inquired whimsically, with a curious smile on her lips and 
inher eyes. “What did you expect? I couldn’t do more 

than adore you. I simply tried to hide some of my joy and 
you did not understand. You may be only justifying your 
own course.” 

"Do you think me capable of that?” 

“I don’t know,” she admitted pathetically. “There are 
so many things I don’t know. For instance, it is inexpli- 
cable to me why I am here listening to you.” 

There was triumph in his eye. 

“You are listening because I wish it, and,” he added 
judicially, “there is something else. Admitting that you 
cared more than I thought, you might have waited. But 
you cut things short. You gave menochance. Did you 
listen to gossip about me?” 

She acknowleged she had. 

“Everybody told the same story. It wasn’t a very 
dreadful tale, but I did not care to be one of the army of 
girls you had loved and grown tired of. I didn’t hear it 
all until I got home.” 

“And those letters!” : 

She laughed a low, sweet laugh of genuine amusement. 

“Why, Ralph, those letters were works of art. Those 
chatty, chummy epistles were written in sackcloth and 
ashes. But they accomplished their mission. You never 
suspected my heart and my pride were both hurt.” 

“And your marriage?” he queried. 
“The reasons for my marriage were hard, cold and 


worldly. There was much in my life you had no concep- 
tion of.” 

He stared in amazement. 

“If you wanted money why didn’t you have Allison? 
He had plenty and I know he asked you.” 

“I might have done that,” she replied,” but he was such 
an emotional boy. He would have expected so much of 
me. I would have made him miserable.” 

Ralph Horton looked more and more amazed. 

“And this man—your husband—does he expect nothing 
of you?” 

“All things,” she declared emphatically, “that relate to 
honor andtruth. But he does not require me to dissect my 
soul for his benefit as Allison would. He is most matter- 
of-fact. Even a combination of Chopin and moonlight 
would not touch him. He leaves me in peace.” 

Her eyes, looking beyond him, expressed many things— 
the passionate longing of a gifted woman—the courage and 
power of renunciation of a good woman. 

The sun had sunk so lowthat its rays came straight 
across beneath the trees; the air was cooler and the languor 
of the afternoon had nearly gone. 

“Peace!” exclaimed the man with something of awe in 
his voice, “That, then, is your portion?” 

“It is a great deal,” she answered. “Some people 
never get it. It is my household god, with an altar in every 
room.” 

He ground his teeth. “I should like to smash it and 
pulldown the altars, and I’ve a notionto doit. Say you 
love me, Naomi. That will make the stolid thing totter. 

“Don’t take all my idols,” she cried with an effort to 
laugh. “I had to fight for this one, and I am not strong 
enough for any more battles.” 

Across the sward behind them sauntered a man, young, 
tall, with pale, shrewd eyes and a mouth of iron, and, as he 

came around the tree, Naomifaced him. A cold horror 
changed her face to marble. Ralph wheeled quickly and 
together they confronted—Herbert West. 

Angry comprehension animated the expression of one 
man, hatred distorted the visage of the other, while the 
woman stood by with a prayerin her heart. The prayer 
was answered—there was no tragedy. 

Most courteously and intelligently did the trio exchange 
remarks on the way tothe pavilion, but, glancing from 
the husband’s square, set jaw to Naomi’s colorless face, 
Ralph knew that he had most effectually smashed her 
little housebold god. 
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STUDENTS’ WORK IN ART. 





BY CHARLES M. KURTZ. 

An exhibition which will offer much to 
persons interested in the development of 
art work—not only in painting and sculpture 
but in other directions—will be that of the 
students of the St. Louis Schoolof Fine 
Arts, which will be open to the public Mon- 
day evening, June 9:h, after the “Closing 
Exercises” in Memorial Hall, and which 
may be seen in the Museum galleries during 
the two days following. 

During recent years the writer has been 
fairly familiar with the work accomplished 
by the students at the Academy of Design 
and the Art Students’ League in New York, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia, the schools of the Chicago 
Art Institute and those of the Cincinnati 
School of Fine Arts, and without hesitation 
it may be stated that the work of the 
students in St. Louis is fully abreast that 
of those in the institutions enumerated, and 
in certain directions show points of superior- 
ity. 

The work of the studentsin the lower 
classes, comprising drawing from the 
Antique, etc., in charge of Mr. C. P. Davis, 
shows sincerity and good training; and the 
work in the life classes, under Mr. E. H. 
Wuerpel, is unusually strong, is particularly 
fine in color and shows good direction in 
technique. There is an absence of affecta- 
tion in the work which is very commend- 
able, and some of the more advanced 
students display considerable individuality. 
Miss Grace Hazard, Miss Isabel Brownlee, 
Miss Lyna Chase, Miss Hortense Gimbel 
and Mr, Frederick Gray show some of the 
most interesting work in color. By Miss 
Hazard, especially worthy of mention, are 
several full length studies from the 
nude in which the flesh painting, in 
delicate gradations of light and shadow, 
is really masterly. One of _ the 
studies represents a model partially re- 
clining on a red-covered divan, and is drawn 
with truth to nature, with a rare suggestion 
of vitality, and is extremely agreeable in 
color. Miss Brownlee presents a young 
woman, seated, with face turned from the 
observer, in blue skirt and pink waist, which 
is noteworthy for fine drawing and purity of 
color. Several heads by Miss Lyna Chase 
are exceptionally fine in color and values, 
and a number of figure studies, both nude 
and draped, by Mr. Gray, are particularly 
worthy of attention. Among them are a 
color sketch of a man in red, seated at a 
table,drinking, and a figure of a young man 
seated at an easel, in the life-class room. 
Miss Gimbel has a number of very clever 
heads from the life, one of which is quite 
suggestive of Couture in certain qualities. 
A standing figure in Spanish costume of 
black and yellow is an effective study by 
Miss Eloise Long. 

In the still-life divison, under the instruc- 
tion of E. J. Bissell, there is commendable 
work by Miss Agnes Lodwick, Miss Minnie 
Weber and Miss Evelyn Walker. 

In the composition class, under Mr. E. 
H. Wuerpel, Mr. Geo. Kirchner has two 
subjects, “The Magician” and “Christ and 
Mary in the Garden,” which show invention 
and well balanced arrangement. The 
former of the two is fine in color. In 
black-and-white there is a great deal of 
good work, much of which has been done 
in the sketch class. Almost every student 
in the school is represented in this section 

of the exhibit, and most of them are rep- 





resented very creditably. Inthis particular, 
the students of the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts are in advance of those of most 
of the other institutions of the country. In 
the night classes, two men who have done 
work that is especially noteworthy are Mr. 
Mathes and Mr. Herzel. 

In the modeling class, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. R. P. Bringhurst, there are 
shown studies from the antique, by Miss 
Margery Eby, Mr. A. J. Black and Mr. 
Fred Schaeider; and from life, studies of a 
reclining figure in the nude, by Miss Virginia 
Hazard, Miss Ruth Ball, Miss Margery 
Eby, Miss Katherine Overstolz and Miss 
Minnie Scott, which are very worthy of 
attention. 

During the last three years there has 
been great advancement in work in the 
applied arts in this school. In the class in 
design, under the direction of Mr. F. L. 
Stoddard, there are many extremely deserv- 
ing works. There are designs for wall- 
papers, book bindings, tapestries, stained- 
glass and carpets. Among the wall-paper 
designs may be especially mentioned a 
conventionalized snow ball design in pale 
blue and gray-green, by Miss Elizabeth 
Murray; a chrysanthemum design in tones 
of green, by Miss Grace Hazard; a con- 
ventionalized jonquil in three tones of 
yellow and olive by Miss Barbara Blackman; 
a conventional honeysuckle in lavender, 
brown, gray and gold, giving a general 
opalescent effect, by Miss Vida McKee; a 
nasturtium motive—flowers, buds (and 
leaves—in green and gold, by Miss Mildred 
Bevis; a pale red geranium in a silver-gray 
background, by Miss Genevieve Knapp— 
treated in a particularly harmonious scheme, 
with great freedom in handling; an arrange- 
ment of orchids, pink flowers on a gray- 
blue-green ground, by Miss Tula Houck— 
who also has a charming border in honey- 
suckles; a design involving the flower and 
leaf of the sugar-maple, a gray effect in 
purple and green of quaint, old-fashioned 
suggestiveness, by Miss Sarah Brinson; a 
very ingenious and beautiful arrangement of 
sea-horses and aquatic plants, by Miss 
Drake, and an interesting composition in- 
volving Japanese figures with landscape, 
and a sky, in which the full moon appears, 
reated in a delicate scheme of pearl-gray, 
green and gold, by Miss Hazard. One 
may look at hundreds of designs of wall- 
papers in the shops of St. Louis without 
finding a single example as fine in artistic 
quality as these designs which have been re- 
ferred to. Persons who have wall spaces for 
which decoration is desired should visit the 
exhibition and note the quality of the work 
done under Mr. Stoddard. Many of these 
students are capable of doing work such as 
cannot be obtained from the majority of 
professional decorators. 


Among the book-cover designs, there are 
examples of the work of Miss Nannie Drake, 
Miss Mildred Bevis, Miss Tula Houck and 
Miss Vida McKee. Miss Houck has a 
beautiful theme involving the narcissus in 
green and yellow, and also an application of 
the lily of the valley in white and blue on a 
gray ground. Miss Bevis has an attractive 
design for a sketch-book in purple and 
brown, and Miss McKee has a fine example 
of work in pen-and-ink, of a clover blos- 
som scheme. There are several designs for 
menu cards, three of which may be specially 
referred to: One, by Miss Bevis, is a re- 
fined and delicate project involving the 
mushroom; one by Miss Drake, a com- 
bination of young birds and apple blossoms, 
and a sketch by Miss Houck, with frogs and 
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lily-pads. There are three designs for 
leaded glass, by Miss Houck, which are in- 
teresting—one based upon the jonquil, an- 
other the sweet-pea and the third a com- 
bination of wild roses. A design for a linen 
tablecloth, by Miss Drake, with a fleur-de- 
lis motive, is very attractive. A carpet and 
border, involving grape-vines and sun- 


flowers, by Miss Laura Franklin, is effec- 
tive and agreeable in color and is ingenious 
in arrangement. 

The class in ceramic decoration, i! 
charge of Miss Henrietta Ord Jones, is do 
ing work that is in the highest degree 
creditable. It is not to be confounded wit! 
the ordinary class of china painting whic 
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oervades the country. The work done here 
s thoroughly sane and artistic, following the 
yery best methods. As inthe other classes 
n the school, individuality is encouraged 
and reason is developed as well as correct 
»bservation and able technical expression. 

One of the most important pieces pro- 
duced in Miss Jones’ department during 
the present year—in size as well as in the 
quality of the work—is a jardiniere in the 
form of a camp-kettle, with the lower half 
in a dull, unglazed black, while the upper 
portion has a band of matt-gold with laurel 
leaves in silvery-violet tones. This is the 
work of Miss Frances Alexander, who also 
presents a vase of modified ovoid form with 
a pearly-gray ground anda conventional- 
ized peacock decoration in blue-green, 
orange and gold. By the same student, an 
oatmeal bowl, with a design of oatsin brown 
and yellow, is appropriately simple and 
graceful, and a covered bowl in iridescent 
purple, with a repeated flying-fish design in 
black and gold, is effective and beautiful. 

Miss Cora B. Corwin has two pieces 
which are deserving of mention. One is a 
yase with metallic luster glaze—which, from 
one point of view, is purple, while coppery 
reds and orange flash as one turns it around 
_most effectively decorated with a modified 
form of the bird of paradise, with details of 
brilliant color suggestive of mosaic treatment 
in parts, and with certain lines of sweeping 
grace which indicate a trained eye anda 
surehand. The other example is a plate 
in blue and white which is suggestive of 
Turkish, or perhaps Persian, influence, and 
likewise is most commendable in design 
and technique. 

Mrs. Ella S. Louthan has a tall vase of a 
black and gold ground, with a border of 
parrots extending around it in purple and 
white with iridescent flashes of green. The 
softness of the downy feathers of the breasts, 
ranging from creamy white to deep purple, 
is well expressed, and the sweeping lines of 
the tails—which are repeated most effect- 
ively—contribute to a very artistic result. 
A puff-box, in brown and white, with cherry 
blossoms, is simple and good, and a small 
ivory-like stamp box, with a Japanese 
phcenix on the cover and an exceedingly 
dainty border, als> reflect credit up»n Mes. 
Louthan. 

A rose-jar, in cream-color and gold, by 
Miss Minnie Scheel, has an elder-flower 
design which is full of graceful movement 
and is very exquisite in technical execution. 
The same artist has a plate with cream- 
colored ground and conventional leaf-and- 
blossom decoration, combining simplicity 
with richness in effect. 

Miss Margaret Wells is represented by a 
columnar vase of an iridescent ground of 
green-gold, with an “all over” design of 
conventionalized violets in a paler shade 
green. This is an exquisitely decorated 
piece. A  beer-mug, by Miss Hermine 
Brunner, has a cream-colored ground with a 
poppy design in green, very graceful in 
sweep of lines. A broad pitcher-shaped 
vase of ornate design, with pomegranate 
blossoms and raised enamels in various 
colors and gold, shows ingenuity and tech- 
nical ability and is the work of Miss Carrie 
Bribach. A powder-box, with an Indian 
red body and a decoration of white haw- 
thorne leaves and blossoms, is one of the 
very beautiful pieces in the exhibit and is 
by Miss Anna Painter. 

In the considerable variety of the work 
Shown and in the very excellent artistic 
character of most of it, this exhibition ranks 
very well with the other collections of art- 
works shown in the Museum galleries during 





There are many pro- 


the present year. 
fessional artists at large in the world— 
some of whom are accounted successful— 
who are far surpassed in artistic sensitive- 
ness and in" technical ability by certain of 
these students. 

Those who are interested in art-develop- 


ment in St. Louis, should embrace the 
opportunity offered to view this collection. 
The Schoul of Fine Arts is doing work of a 
character which needs only be known to be 


appreciated by the intelligent observer. 
ze SF 
A necklace of 21 beautifully matched 


white perfect diamonds, ranging in weight 
from one to four carats each, lately pur- 
chased from a private party, can be acquired 
at two-thirds of the original purchase price. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 7th and Locust 
street. 
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A correspondent of the Academy writes: 
“The other day I came across a curious 
instance of perverted pity in the mind of a 
child. She was studying with interest an 
engraving of the well-known picture which 
has for subject the Coliseum by night after 
a massacre of Christians by wild beasts. 
The artist has chosen to depict the moment 
when, the show being over and the victims, 
it is to be hoped, dead, the animals are 
enjoying the hideous reward of their victory. 
One of them, for some unknown reason, 
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has been compelled to forego his share in 
the horrible feast, and his dinnerless con- 
dition was the thing, and the only thing, 
that appealed to the child’s 
‘Oh, look at that poor lion over there,’ was 
her remark, ‘he hasn’t got any!’” 


sympathies.. 


Tne Maid: “D2 you think it’s unlucky to 
get married on Friday?” The bachelor: 
“Of course. Why should Friday be an ex- 
ception?” —-7;t-Bits. 

FF 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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of are china and glass. 


room, 


tive and elegant. 


largest punch bowl, 


our stock not of our own make. 


Is an opportunity you cannot afford to pass. 


strated by our rapidly increasing trade. 
Our wholesale department is marketing our own special patterns in Cut Glass of our own man- 


ufacture, from New York to California, and we are daily in receipt of unsolicited testimonials re- 
specting the merit of our product of which we have ample reason to be proud. 

Hereafter we shall sell only our own product, and to close out our stock of Cut Glass made by 
other manufacturers we shall offer a discount of 25 per cent from the regular price of any piece in 


CUT GLASS: 


HAS ALWAYS BEEN SOLD BY US AT LOWER PRICES 


Than our exclusive retail competitors, and this announcement of 


25” DISCOUNT FROM OUR REGULAR PRICES 


It is an unquestionable fact that among the so-called luxuries of a home, the first to be thought 


This is only natural, for it is fitting that the table, the very center of the household, where 
guests are made to feel their warmest welcome, should, of all features of the home, be most inviting. 
No good housewife need be told how much the beauties of genuine cut glass, daintily shaped, 
exquisitely designed and wond:ously dazzling, add to the charming and inviting effect of the dining 


There is a grace and refinement in cut glass, never suggestive of gaudiness but always attrac- 


No one who has ever visited our cutting establishment and watched the long, tedious and 
intricate process by which this favorite product of human skill is brought to slow perfection, will 


ever regard its cost as unreasonable. 
We are now cutting in our own plant everything in glass, from the smallest cordial glass to the 


This is a rare opportunity to brighten your glass-cabinet or buffet. 


A WORLD OF PRETTY PIECES NOW—DON’T WAIT UNTIL THEY ARE ALL GONE. 
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and that our work is incomparable and in advance of older makes, is demon- = 
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NEW BOOKS. resist. Among the books representing the 
lighter, chaffing literature of the hour, 
The publishing house of J. S. Ogilvie & “More Ex-Tank Tales” will be found easily 
Co., has recently issued, under the title of first. Students of the poetry of slang and 
“More Ex-Tank Tales,” a supplementary of the expressiveness of the catchy phrases 
collection of those wonderful sketches, by that float in the atmosphere in which 
Mr. Clarence Louis Cullen, whichso amused persons like the drummer, the actor, the 
the readers of the New York Sun for several newspaper reporter, the horse-racing fra- 
years, and which made a hit with the book- ternity, the gambler, politician, and cafe 
reading public when the first winnowings of frequenters live and move and have their 
the tales was put forth, a little more thana_ being, will find in the stories much of philo- 
year ago, in book form under the title of logical interest. Mr. Clarence Louis Cullen, 
“Tales of the Ex-Tanks.” Mr. Cullenis in his introduction to this book, disclaims 
surely the humorous laureate of the “jag.” any idea orintention of attempting “litera- 
He has a fascinating command of that form ture.” Nevertheless, there ismuch material 
of humor which consists of the facile use of in his work which has a value far beyond 
elaborately wrought language interspersed that placed upon it by the gentleman’s 
at unexpected places with slang. He apology. 
devotes himself, in this second volume, as Fd 
in the first, to reciting the woes of acute- A volume from the publishing house of 
minded men, who, in the pursuitof the G, P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, that 
Demon Rum, are reduced to dire extremities should have a place on the book shelf of 
. of finance, and then showing how, out of every man who wants his information in 
| the condition of physical and fiduciary tabloid form, is “The Banquet Book,” by 
i, bustedness the gumption of such votaries of Cuyler Reynolds. This volume is aclassified 
IR if alcoholic pleasure invariably operates to collection of quotations designed for general 
place the victims “upon easy street” once reference, and/an aid in the preparation of 
more. The stories give evidence of a very the toast-list, the after-dinner speech and the 
close study of life in all the big cities and occasional address, together with sugges- 
many of the small ones of the United States. tions concerning the menu and eertain other 
They show also a fine appreciation of the details connected with the proper ordering 
philosophy of men of intelligence wko oc- of the banquet. In something near 500 
casionally look too long upon the wine when pages, the author has presented a wonderful 
it is red. That the view of the vice of drink- wealth of the material designated. He has 
ing isa light one does not at all militate provided an excellent index of authors and 
pei against its moral effect. In these tales, of all subjects referred to. Several speci- 
iF supposed to have been related by the mem- men menus are presented; there are de- 
i bers of a club of Former Alcoholic Degene- scriptions of thirty or forty varieties of 
rates, he hits off very happily the peculiar cocktail; there are explanations of popular 
characteristics which are developed in men terms applied to dishes, and, in general, a 
He who are prone to “celebrate” whenever they remarkable compilation of material which 
are flushof funds. In addition Mr. Cullen cannot be over-estimated in value. This 
discloses a remarkable ingenuity in {the in- book, one should say, would be indispensable 
vention of devices of strapped individuals to the committees of organizations which 
to “raise the wind” and get back againon give banquets. It would be handy to the 
their feet. While it cannot be said that men in any community who are constantly 
the second selection of these “Tales of called upon for speeches and who may feel 
the Ex-Tanks” is altogether as good asthe dubious about their ability to express them- 
first, any person of experience inthe ways selves. The book has an added value in 
of the merry world must admit that three or the fact that it contains an introduction 
four of them are exquisite humor and subtle written by Mr. Elbert Hubbard of the 
characterization of their kind. The story /Mwilistine and the Roycroft Shop. This in- 
of the “tank” who goes off ona batsynchron- troduction in itself is a decidedly pleasant 
ously with Joe Emmett,in Chicago, only piece of writing. ll in all, the volume is 
to land in a small town of Illinois to “raise an excellently arranged enclyopeiia of 
the wind” by giving atemperance lecture with happy quotations and of all the information 
accompaniments on the guitar by Emmett, necessary to the preparation of a “feast of 
is an episode so vividly told that itseems reason and a flow of soul.” It is calculated 
like a chapter of actual biography. Like- to appeal very strongly to the person who 
wise the jagster who “raises the wind” would be _ literary at-the-drop-of-the-hat 
through being mistaken for Ex-Senator without the necessity of cultivating any 
i Wolcott is a very natural episode of acer- familiarity with literature. It is well 
tain phase of American life, while the tale printed and nicely bound. 
of the tank who got drunk in San Francisco, Js 
woke up with a naval officer, and was Mr. Wm. H. Gregg, of St. Louis, has 
securing a place on awar vessel when he written and published a book entitled, 
discovered that he had hidden on himself, “Where, When, and Howto Catch Fish on 
while in his comatose condition, $300, in the East Coast of Florida.” In this work he 
i his hat-band, is a very uproarious chapter was assisted by Capt. J. A. Gordon, Ponce 
f indeed. There is an excruciating tale of Park, MosquitoInlet, Florida. The work is 
an actor-tank’s experience in Kansas City, published by the Matthews Northrup Works, 
too. Everyone of the stories has alight, of Buffalo and New York.It contains 100 ex- 
snappy, {tough-and-go air about it andthe cellent engravings,and twelve colored plates, 
whole sheaf of stories is suffused with a describing the fish of the region with which 
iF tone of sympathetic and amused appreciation the book concerns itself. The volume is 
Fi» of the foibles of the gay boys of the land,the full of excellent detail as tothe character 
\ j tolerant humanity of which even the most and appearance of the fishes, their habits,the 
puritanical person, if gifted with any times whenthey may be most successfully 
iterary sense whatever, cannot possibly sought, descriptions of the various forms of 
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tackle, and about everything else that one 
might inquire about if undertaking a pisca- 
torial excursion in the region referred to. 
Mr. Gregg has been at great pains to classi- 
fy his information, even down to the detail 
of the measurement of the very smallest fish, 
with tables of the different varieties to be 
tound in different localities, and with an ex- 
cellent index toit all. Fishing cranks gen- 
erally will keep Mr. Gregg’s book close at 
hand. 

Fe 

An irresistable display of the finest and 

most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 

Ft 

MUSIC. 





MRS. BLAIR’S PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 





There were scoffers in plenty when Mrs. 
James Lawrence 3lair announced, last 
winter, her intention of introducing the 
Frank Damrosch system of sight-singing in 
St. Louis. Most musicians were skeptical 
as to the educational value of the work and 
refused to take the matter seriously. How- 
ever, Mrs. Blair usually has the courage of 
her convictions, and observation having 
convinced her that most chorus singers 
cannot read music, this philanthrop‘c 
amateur, if she was aware of the attitude of 
the professionals, disregarded it, and de- 
termined to teach the art of sight-reading 
in order to facilitate general chorus work, 
the progress of which she felt was retarded 
by the inability of the singers to read 
music scores and the consequent tendency 
to sing “by ear.” 

The “Sight Reading Class of the Morn- 
ng Choral Club” wasthus organized and at 
the first meeting there were some fifteen 
women present. The recital hall in the 
Odeon building was secured and it was then 
znnounced that the class would be free to 

At the second meeting there were one- 
hundred and fifty or more present; at the 
third, three-hundred and twenty. At 
everal meetings during the year there were 
nore, than six-hundred. The average at- 
endance for five months was four-huaodred 

id twenty-three. Few who came tothe 
lass had ever held a musical score in their 
ands, or had any idea of acquiring a 
10wledge of music by notes or in any 
anner except “by ear.” Many came from 
orbid curiosity, prompted by the novelty 
f the organization and by the fact that it 


as free and conducted by a person of 


cial prominence, but most of these people 
ho originally did not take the matter 
seriously became interested in the work, 


and have proved to be among the most 
_ valuable. members. 

At the first meetings, fashion, among 
those who attended, ran to nubias, shawls, 
and calico dresses, and deportment to gum- 
chewing and giggling, but thanxs to Mrs 
Blair’s inimi'able tact, her graciousness and 
her wonderful faculty for compelling atten- 
tion and inspiring earnest endeavor, all this 
has changed, and neatness of dress and 
seriousness and dignity of demeanor are 
now the rule. 

Nine-tenths of the pupils consist of shop 
girls, milliners, type-writers, dressmakers; 
most of these have never missed attendance 
and have been notably punctual. Ages of 
the members of this chorus range from 
twelve to seventy-six years. It is estimated 
that no less than seven hundred persons 
have, from time to time, attended this class. 
The average family consisting of five, it 
would follow that not less than 3,500 persons 
have been brought in touch with this move- 
ment. Several members of the class have 
organized small classes to meet in the 
evening, and thus the influence is still 
further broadened. Several earnest workers 
have carried the training received in these 
classes into their own families and in the 
evening instruct those members of the 
family who cannot attend the class; others, 
intending to spend the summer in near-by 
towns, will continue the work in a small way 
wherever they may be located. 

From the beginning, all expenses have 
been paid by Mrs. Blair, who gives also to 
this work time and whole-souled en- 
thusiasm. The Odeon management donated 
the use of the hall, Miss Scheetz gave her 
services as accompanist and Mr. C. D. 
Geer volunteered to instruct the class in 
tone-placing. The cost of sheet music and 
charts has been considerable, but this ex- 
pense, by unanimous desire, will in future 
be defrayed by small contributions from the 
members of the class. 

Though the value of this work, from a 
musical point of view, is great, the knowl- 
edge gained of the art is but a small pro- 
portion of the benefits derived. The actual 
results of the first season’s work show the 
marked influence it has had in the physical 
as well as the vocal devolopment of the 
students. One of the points on which 
special stress has been laid, is that there 
can be no good vocal results without good 
physical condition. This has stimulated 
every student in the direction of physical 
culture. Instruction includes directions as 
to correct breathing, grace of carriage, etc., 
and while the actual result of this course in 
so short a time has been marked, the possible 
value in respect to its effect upon the char- 
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acter, conduct and refinement of the pupils 
is inestimable. The elevating influence of 
music goes without saying. The constant 
stimulus ot physical, vocal and social 
improvement leads in the direction of culture 
and refinement. This is obvious at the first 
glance to anyone who has observed the 
evolution of the members of Mrs. Blair’s 
class. The results thus far attained are 
- along the same lines as those so well known 
in New York as having followed the work 
of Mr. Damrosch. 

Mrs. Blair endeavors to awaken interest 
in music and musical affairs generally, in 
her pupils, and on her return from the 
Cincinnati May Festival gave them a most 
interesting and instructive talk on the con- 
certs and the great choral work being done 
by the Festival organization. At the final 
meeting of the class, held last week, Mrs. 
Blair, assisted by Mr. Francis Fisher Pow- 
ers of New York, sang to the class, and the 
general felicity of the event was further 
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heightened by the presentation of a hand- 
some baton to Mrs. Blair by the members 
as a token of respect, esteem and affection. 
Future plans include additional classes, and 
choral work in connection with the Morning 
Choral Club. A. G.aW. 
ee 
An art nouveau era is at hand and sore 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh ard 
Locust streets. 
ee 


OPERA AT THE DELMAR. 





That the name of the prima donna of Mr. 
Kingsbury’s company at the Delmar Garden 
is Maud Williams, is, at present, of but 
small value to the lady, as far as St. Louis 
is concerned, but it is safe to predict, that, 
before the end of the season, she will be in 
a position to demand of the management the 
addition of an extra hundred or so tothe 
figures of her contract, for the privilege of 
printing in bold type “Maud Williams” in 
the programmes of future opera seasons. 
For the lady scored unequivocally, and 
that, too, in an opera that allows but few 
central positions or calcium lights to aid the 
prima donna. 

“The Black Hussar” is an ensemble 
opera and permits only the Hussar himself to 
have an occasional fling at the center of the 
stage, but Miss Williams individualized the 
quartet and duet-singing Minna, and made it 
“stand out” by virtue of a charming person- 
ality, a rich, strong, voice and vivacious 
manner. The new prima donna is a beauty 
of the wholesome, natural, type; she is un- 
bewigged and be-frizzled, and her pretty, 
dark hair is plainly, but becomingly, ar- 
ranged. She has a fine figure, and carries 
herself well, her smile is unaffected, and, 
altogether, there is a pleasurable air of 
spontaneity about everything that she does 
which constitutes—it’s coming now—per- 
sonal magnetism. 

Other new comers include an excellent 
basso, an effective comedian, a rather pallid 
soubrette, and as pretty a lot of chorus girls 
as has ever congregated on a St. Louis stage. 

The basso is Edward Eagleton. He has 
a fine, resonant speaking and singing voice, 
and while he made the most of his vocal op- 
portunities, he managed to accentuate the 
role of Hackenback and was as much ap- 
plauded for his comedy work, as for his 
singing. 

Mr. J. Clarence Harvey,the comedian,is a 
bit hard, but most active, and never ceases 
his efforts to capture the wary “laugh,” and, 
as the proverb-quoting Pi/fkow, he succeeds 
very often. 

Miss Carrie Reynolds is a slender, pale- 
tinted, and rather serious, soubrette who 


High-Grade 


We recognize the fact that the amateur photographer is advancing in 
the art and desires the very best in the way of Lenses and Photographic 
Equipment. We carry in stock the following celebrated Lenses: 


ZEISS CONVERTIBLE, 


BAUSCH & LAMB PLASTIGMAT, 
GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT, 


)( = ranging in price from $34.00 to $167.50, in many instances they can be attached 
to your camera. If you are interested we would be pleased to have you call and 
have a talk with our Photo Expert. 

Catalogues free. 20% discount on Kodaks, Premos and Pocos. Developing, 
Printing, Enlarging. Lantern Slides made from pictures or negatives. 
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Erker Bros. Optical Co., 608 °s; 


OLIVE 
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gave a somewhat subdued performance of 
Rosetta. She is attractive, though, and in a 
part suited to her should make many friends. 

Then there is dear Blanche Chapman, 
comely and funny as ever, “Eddie” Clark 
the dashing, who interpolates his favorite 
“Let all Obey” song, and Miro Delamotta. 
The italics are necessary, for Mr. Delamotta 
is playing a star part this week—a part that 
gives him opportunities for most impressive 
poses and enables him to sing much 
effective, though low-lying, music and sing 
it very well indeed. 

Capable people for small parts, a fine 
chorus, a good stage manager, an excellent 
leader and the largest and best orchestra 
ever heard in summer opera, goto round 
out the performance. The Messrs. Janno- 
poulo and Kingsbury are to be congratulated 
on one of the best all around companies ever 
gathered together for open air work. “The 
Black Hussar” is Millocker at his best. 
The swinging rythm of which he is so fond, 
is much in evidence, and his stirring 
ensembles make fine climaxes for the finale 
of every act. 

Fe Fe 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 


from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
Fe SF Vt 
Teacher (in mineralogy class); “Johnny, 


give me the name of the largest known 
diamond.” 


Johnny: “The ace.”—Tit-Bits. 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this cityCAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson's own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tic 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J. Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 


DINKS IL. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“‘Lest we forget,’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
apptiesmeete, ts su or cuisine 
and service and refined 





ADDRESS 


Choen’s re opsow 
Orchestra sane e was. 


Latest Popular Masic. Phone: Lindell 1276 
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Humphrey's Corner. 


friday and 
Saturday 


are Children’s Days. 
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As usual, you will find us 
prepared to supply all of your 
needs, 


Sailor Blouse Wash Suits, 
3 to 10 years, 


$1.00 to $5.00 
Negligee Shirt Waist, 4 to 


16 years, 
$1.00 to $2.00 
Negligee Shirts, 1172 to 14 


band, 
50c to $2.50 


Perhaps you can find what 
you want on our Bargain 


Counter. Odds and ends, 


regardless of cost. 
Vestee Suits, $4 to $8, now 


$2.98 


Sailor Blouse Suits, $5 and 
$6, now $3.75 


Sailor Blouse Wash Suits, 
$1.75 to $2.50, now 98c¢ 
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Full line of Hats for boys— 
Second Floor. 





Humphrey's 


Broadway and Pine 
St. Louis. 
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“The Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
hook-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
oriate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
séts suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
aumbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price%irom $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


% is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 














JUNE WEDDINGS. 





Miss Jessamine Stone, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. C. H. Stone of 3562 Clemens 
avenue, was married on Tuesday, at high 
noon, to Mr. William T. Van Dresser, of 
New Ycrk. The ceremony took place at 
the church of the Messiah, Rev. Dr. Day 
officiating. Mrs. Ella Manning accompapied 
the bride as maid of honor and Mr. Van 
Dresser had for his best man bis brother, 
Mr. A P. Van Dresser, of New York. 
Misses Ruth Dean, of St. Louis, and Harriet 
Marie Seals, of New York, were the brides- 
maids and Messrs. Charles Barber, Frank 
Schaberg, Jim Westlake and Fred Blanke 
served as groomsmen and ushers. Miss 
Nancy Lewis performed the duties of 
flower girl. After a bridal breakfast, at the 
home of the bride, the young couple de- 
parted for the East. They will spend the 
summer at Ipswich, Mass. 

Miss Eunice Leslie Chase and Mr. 
Theodore Richard Lockerman Loud were 
married on Wednesday, June 4:h, at eight 
o’clock, the ceremony taking place at the 
residence of the mother of the bride, 
Mrs. Chase, Tower Bluffs, 4718 South 
Broadway. Miss Chase is the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Edward Chase. 

Miss Bertha Stolle and Mr. Charles Von 
Brecht were married, on Tnesday afternoon, 
at four o’clock, at the home ot the parents 
of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Caspar S:olle, of 
3961 Delmar boulevard. Miss Henrietta 
Stolle attended her sister as maid of honor 
and Miss Flavia Lynch as bridesmaid. Mr. 
Von Brecht had for his best man his brother, 

Mr. Frank Von Brecht, and Mr. Gus Von 
Brecht served as groomsman. After a bridal 
tour Mr. and Mrs. Von Brecht will reside 
at 314 N. Spring avenue. 

Miss Grace Gale and Mr. George Welch, 
of Kentucky, were married on Wednesday, 
tbe ceremony being pe:formed at nine 
o’clock, at the Second Presbyterian church. 
Mrs. Leon ‘Gale, Jr , was matron of honor 
for Miss Gale and Mr. Leon Gale was Mr. 
Welsh’s best man. The bridesmaids were 
Misses Ruth Spencer, Margaret Wilkinson 
and Lida Robberson, of Springfield, Mo. 
Messrs. Horace Cochran, of Maysville, Ky., 
Guy, Wiseman and Collins Simrall, of Dan 
ville, Ky., and Jim Ayres,of Richmond, Va., 
performed the duties of ushers and grooms- 
men. The ceremony was followed by a re- 
ception atthe home of the bride’s parents, 
4301 West Pine boulevard. 

Miss Esther Hill Goddard and Mr. David 
Clifton Biggs were married, on Wednesday 
evening, at six o’clock, at St. Peter’s 
church, Rev. Dr. Short officiating. Miss 
Goddard was attended by but one maid of 
honor, Miss Sue Jvhnson, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mr. Briggs was attended by Mr. 
Cliff M’ Millan as best man, and the ushers 
were Messrs. Lewis Tune, T. Goddard, 
M’Carthy, of New York, and Allen, of Cin- 
cinnati. After the ceremony there was an 
informal reception at the home of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. George Hiil Goddard, at 3134 
Lucas avenue. Mr. and Mrs. Briggs have 
gone East on their bridal tour. 

Miss Katharine Scovell Jones and Mr, 
Irwin Rew were married, on Wednesday 
afternoon, at half-past five o’clock, at the 
Pilgrim Congrega‘ional church. Miss Irwin 
of Albany, New York,accompanied the bride 
as maid of honor and Misses Mabel Vir- 
ginia Riddle, Anna Ramsay, Carolyn Taylor 
and Miss Weatherbee, of Detroit, as brides- 
maid. Mr. Rew had for his attendants, Mr. 
Theodore Irwin, of New York, as best man, 
and Messrs. George Brown, of Chicago, 
David Williams, of Evanston, J. B. Scovel 


The Mirror 








The 


backed, $3 50. 


Bar Harbor 
The 


The Robeson 


The Grantham, 
The St. George, 


at $20. 


greens. 


24 inches across top, $5.00. 





Beautifully shaped, well made, firm, steady, of tough, last- 
ing willow-color; “stained in,” not spread on the outside. 


basket chair,a small, low, sewing chair, high- 


rockers and arm chairs, big and 
comfortable, at $7.50 each. 


Brighton low-seated, roomy, and but $6 75. 


protecting ear wings, writing table, b ok 
pocket, $13.50. 


quaint to look at and good to rest 
io, $10.50. 


A man’s smoking and lounging 
chair for $8.50. 


The Washington Irving Settle, 


for porch, living room and hall, low, broad, with high back 
and ends, $22.50, and the Grantham settle with ear wings 


These may be had in the artistic yellows and reds or in 


Summer Tables 


Little, low tables for sewing, books, and a thousand and one 
uses, also larger sizes, solid, substantial willow-color “stained 
in,” they match the chairs and settles—lower shelf for books, 


36 inches across top, $8.50. 


We ‘ship these pieces to all Eastern places and to Michigan free of charge. 


— Soaggslniderreerd (foamy — 





Artistic Chairs and Tables | 


for yard and veranda. 





for indoors 
and out. | 


30 inches across top, $7.00. 








of Buffalo, Lewis Thomson, Louis Benecke, 
Carl Lawton, George Jones and George 
M’Bean, of Chicago, as groomsmen and 
ushers. 

Miss Bessie Willis and Mr. H. L. Nickel 
were married on Tuesday, the ceremony 
taking place at the home of the mother of 
the bride, Mr. A. D. Willis, of 5218 Delmar 
boulevard. Rev. Dr. Nichols performed 
the ceremony. The bride and groom will 
be at home at 5623 Cabanne avenue after 
September Ist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Given Campbell have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Mrs. Susan Campbell Arnoux, to Mr. Albert 
D. Evans. The wedding which was at- 
tended only by the members of both 
families, occurred Saturday morning, May 
3lst, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
at ten o’clock. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, Mr. and Mrs. Evans left for a bridal 
trip. On their return they will reside in St. 


Louis. 
Fe 


Senator D:pew was riding to the Capitol, 
recently, on a street car, when a very deaf 
lady, who sat next to him, asked some 
questions about Washington, and then 
apologized for being deaf. “Why don’t 
you try electricty?” sympathetically sug- 
gested the Senator. “Well,” said the lady, 
“I was struck by lightning last summer, but 
I don’t see that it did any good.” But 
though the lady was doubtful about the 





effects of e'ectricity, she certainly knew 

that for fit, finish, style and durability 

Swope’s shoes are the best. Swope’s is at 

311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
FF 


NATURE’S LABORATORY. 





Just now the absorbing question is: where 
can be found a cool, shady place where one 
may put away the cares of the work-a-day 
world, where one may enjoy balmy breezes 
and the calm of quiet and rest afforded by 
some well-appointed summer resort? And the 
answer might be that in Saylor Springs, 
(Illinois,) with its health-giving waters and 
excellent hotel accommodations, one finds a 
modern Mecca for those in quest of quiet, 
country home life. Here nature has in store 
every necessary element for the healing and 
sustaining of the vital forces, where the 
guests’ comfort is anticipated and catered to 
by skilled attendants, where is provided 
every up-to-date facility obtained at home or 
in the city hostelries. The Glendale Hotel, 
with its elegant apartments, finished and 
furnished in the most artistic and attractive 
manner, has every convenience; while the 
spacious grounds—with delightful wooded 
hills and picturesque dales—the lake and 
every requisite for rest, recreation and en- 
joyment are features which render Saylor 
Springs a veritable haven of rest—an ideal 
summer resort. 
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Six High=-class 
AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 
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The Mirror 


Each Day, Commencing at 2:30 P. M. 
ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. 








ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 


Races 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Extravaganza of the May Howard type, 
such as is now being offered at the Cave, 
has no plot at all, or, rather, it has so many 
and such sudden plots that their multiplicity 
is an amusement in itself. The plan at the 
Cave is to have two new burlettas every 
week; or, there is to be a week’s repetition 
of the more popular of the preceding week’s 
offerings and one new extravaganza. This 
will not impose too great a labor on the 
company and gives the programme the 
needed novelty. The big changes are to be 
made in the vaudeville. All of May How- 
ard’s members are vaudeville artists. There 
are no chorus people in the company, so- 
called. The twenty young ladies all appear 
in the vaudeville in one act or another and 
sodothe men. Harry Sefton, the comique; 
De Ray and Watson, acrobatic dancers; 
Sheridan and Flannagan, minstrels; Nellie 
Sylvester, chansonette; Mildred Howard 
De Grey, Oriental dancer; and Marion and 
Pearl, acrobatic comiques, comprise next 
week’s offering. All of these appear in 
new specialties. There are besides, four 
new plastic poses, designed by Miss How- 
ard, in which the shapeliest of the young 
women take part in stage-replicas of ancient 
and modern masterpieces. 

& 

The array of talent presenting new, up- 
to-date specialties at the Highlands, this 
week, is all the most exacting out-door 
amusement-seeker could desire. Dick Jose 
continues to sing well-chosen _ selections 
with all his old-time sweetness and clarity 
of tone and is received with as great 
enthusiasm and appreciation as when he 
first delighted his auditors with “The Lone 
Grave By the Side of the Track.” The 
Martinetti family, down on the bill as “the 
world’s greatest gymnasts” are, if not the 
greatest, assuredly wonderful performers. 
Arnim & Wagner’s “Opera in the Kitchen,” 
is excruciatingly funny, while Brown, Har- 
rison & Brown, with rapid-fire witticisms, 
score no less a success. Eleanor Falk and 
her ten Moonbeams elicit the same hearty 
applause accorded her and her “beams” last 
week. These and a few other “turns” of 
varied degree of merit complete the 
programme. Next week’s attractions 
promise to be quite as entertaining as the 
present offerings which, of necessity, must 
mean the best talent obtainable. 
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Monday, June 9, “The Lady of Lyons” 
will be presented at the Olympic theater,un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Frank McKee. 
Mary Mannering will essay the role of FPaul- 
ine, Kyrle Bellew that of Claude Melnotte. 
Among other prominent participants in this 
elaborate production are, Edwin Arden, W, 


H. Thompson, Maclyn Arbuckle, Edward 
Aleles, Brandon Tynan, Mrs. W. G. Jones 
and Kate Patison Selton. 
ee 
UTILITARIAN ARTISTRY. 





Home is where the heart is, therefore to 
be like the heart the home should be beau- 
tiful; in fact, all the functions of life should 
be accompanied by artistic surroundings. To 
decorate a home, glass-ware enters largely 
into its arrangement and, fine, cut-glass in 
the shape of decanters, goblets, wine glasses 
and the like tend to combine utility and 
esthetic taste. The choicest designs in 
these articles can be found in the spacious 
store of the Missouri Glass Co., situated at 
the corner of Twelfth and Olive streets. 
This firm is the pioneer inthe glass business 
in St. Louis, handling glass of every de- 
scription, quality and price, and while its 
prices have always been of the lowest, when 
the quality of the goods is considered, it is 
now offering an extra inducement in a 
twenty five per cent discount on its regular 
prices. Housekeepers and _ restaurateurs 
will take advantage of this opportunity to re- 


‘plemish their side-boards and tables with the 


choicest decorative glasses obtainable. 

ee 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00. 
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MEN AND HIP PADS. 





“There is some sense in padding a man’s 
shoulders if nature has not been generous to 
him,” said atailor last week, “but I have 
four or five young customers who do what I 
never expected to see a mando. They wear 
hip pads, andI understand that there is a 
regular demand for such pads now. These 
pads are attached to a belt around the waist 
and they are fastened around the thighs. 
You can spot them quickly enough. When 
you see a narrow-chested, spindle-legged 
youngster with wide, solid hips that throw 
out his coat skirts you can be sure that he is 
wearing hip pads. This pad has been fos- 
tered by the extreme cut of the military coat 
that is affected by young men whose only 
hope of making themselves conspicuous is 
in their clothes. Proportionately, this class 
of young men is much smaller than it was 
fifteen years ago, but there will always be 
enough of them to amuse sane people by 
their antics in clothing.”—New York Sun. 

FF 
$25.50 TO BOSTON AND RETURN 


Via Big Four Route. Tickets on sale June 
12th, 13th and 14th. Call at Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, or address C. L. 
Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 





OLY MPIC.# 


ONE NIGHT ONLY 
MONDAY, JUNE 9Q. 


FRANK McKEH’S PRODUCTION OF 


The Lady of Lyons 


Mary Mannering  p,dtine 
Kyrle Bellew Claude Melnotte. 


ASSISTED BY 


Maclyn Arbuckle, 
Edward Abeles. 


Edwin Arden. 
W. H. Thompson. 
Mrs. W. G. Jones, Brandon Tynan. 
Kate Patison Selton. and 30 others. 
Prices 50c, 75c. $1.00. $1.50 and $2.00. 
Seats on Sale Thursday, June 5. 


THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where, Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR sEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year, 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants, 


No. 30 Broad Street, New York. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 




















NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Gate of the Kiss, John W. Harding, $1.20; 
Tween You and I, Max O’Rell. $1 20; The Story 
of Eden, Dolf Wyllarde, $1.20; Mr. Whitman, 
Elizabeth Pullen, $1.20; In the Country God For- 
got, Frances Charles, $1.20; Abroad with the 
Jimmies, Lilian Bell, $1.20; The Mississippi 
Bubble, Emerson Hough, $1.20; Stephen Holten, 
Charles F. Pidgin. $1.20; also a full line of paper 
novels and periodicals at 

JFTT’S BOOK STORE, 206 Olive Street 





That wicked map, Elihu Root, secretary 
of war, is now charged with telling a story 
about a New Yorker who left his club rather 
late and, proceeding homeward, encountered 
atree. He retreated and advanced again, 
meeting the same tree. He sat down on the 
street and exclaimed, in asad tone: “Lost! 
Lost in an impenetrable forest!” 


mane HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


MATINEE AT 3. EVENINGS, 8:30 


- EXCLUSIVE VAUDEVILLE ... 
MARTINETTI FAMILY 


World’s Greatest Gymnasts, 


DICK JOSE 
The Popular Tenor. 


BROWN, HARRISON & BROWN 


Greatest Comedy Trio on the Stage. 


ARNIM & WAGNER 
“Opera in the Kitchen.” 


ELEANOR FALK 
AND HER 


10——_SUNBEAMS——10 
HICKEY AND NELSON, 
“Twisted and Tangled.” 


COME AND LOOP THE LOOP. 


ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILLION 10c and 25c, RESERVED SEATS 50c 


DeimaR 


Every Night at 8:15 and Sat. 
Mat. at 2:15. 


Black Hussar 


60 Lyric Artists. All New Features in 
the Garden. Restaurant in Cottage. Re- 
served seats at C. and A. Office. Take Any 
Car Line. 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


IS NOW OPEN, 
Every Evening, Saturday and Sunday Matinees, 
25c, 50c, 75c. 


May Howard Extravaganza 
High-Class Vaudeville. 


ALL THIS WEEK. 
THRZE LOST BROTHERS. 
FIFI FLAMBEAU, 

POSES PLASTIQUE. 


Harry Sefton, De Rea and Watson, Sher- 
idan and Flannigan, Nellie Sylvester, Mil- 
dred Howard De Grey and Marion dod 
Pearl. 
















16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 
Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and Genera! De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
~—S Agents, N.Y. 
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REFORM FOR TWO. 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY. 


“I am awake,” said the lady. 

The burglar wheeled around and confront- 
ed the gaze of the unfrightened eyes. Then 

s hand went to his hip pocket. 

“Are you a coward as wellasa thief?” 
she asked, scornfully. He dropped his 
hand to his side and stood undecided. 

“Put them back!” She pointed an impe- 

ious finger at the dressing table. 

Out of a capacious pocket the burglar drew 
arope of pearls and threw it down amid the 
confusion of brushes and combs and powder- 
puffs and laces and ribbons. 

As he did so he caught sight of a card on 
top of the jewel case. “To my bride-to-be” 
was written on it, above the name of a well- 
known man of millions—an old man. 

“Ts that-all?” asked the lady. She sat 
up on thecouch. Her pale, blue gown fell 
about her in straight folds, the red-gold 
braids of her hair touched the floor. A 
photograph slid from her lap and lay face 
upward on the rug—a photograph worn 
with much handling. 

The burglar reached inside his coat, and 
fished out a strip of blue ribbon on which 
glittered five diamond butterflies. 

The lady drewa long breath. “Oh, 
those!” she said, and snatched them from 
him, eagerly. 

“Is there nothing else?” she again de- 
manded. 

“That’s all,” said the burglar. 

The lady went over to the dressing table, 
and looked through the contents of the 
white velvet case. 

“That’s all,” repeated the burglar. 

But the lady continued her search. Pres- 
ently she turned around and faced him. 

“Where is the ring?” she questioned, 
sharply. 

The burglar was embarrassed. “Oh, 
that,” he said, nervously, “that cheap little 
thing?” 

“It’s worth more to me than all the rest!” 
she cried, andthe pearls dropped at her 
feet, unheeded, as she crossed the room and 
came to where he stood on the hearth rug. 

“Give it to me!” 

He opened his hand, andit lay in the palm 
~a little, thin gold ring set witha half- 

dozen cheap, blue stones. 

She took it from him, and slipped it on 
her finger, where it fitted tightly. 

Then she sank into a deep chair and mo- 
tioned him to another. He seated himself 
on the extreme edge and looked at her un- 
comfortably. 

“Why did you keep that ring, when there 
were others more valuable?” 

“I wanted to give it away,” he blurted out. 
“I didn’t think you would hunt for it—it was 
so cheap!” 

“To a girl?” she asked, softly. 

He nodded, and then they both looked into 
the fire. 

“You love her?” said the lady, at last. 

His face blazed. “Yes,” he answered, 
stoutly, 

“Does she know that you are a thief?” 
Her clear eyes were searching. 

He moved restlessly, and his face hard- 
ened, 

“Yes,” he said again. 

“And yet she loves you?” 

Another nod, asa frown settled darkly 
over his visage. 

Into hereyes there came a look of con- 
tempt. 

». “She must be a strange woman,” she said, 
coldly. 


“To love a thief?” There was danger in 
the controlled voice and danger in his som- 
ber eyes, “And yet men have loved you!” 
Her eyes looked straight into his, surprised, 
wrathful. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

He laughed, recklessly. 

“What do you give for those?” His arm 
swept out toward the jewel-covered table. 
“When I steal your pearls and diamonds I 
get something for nothing. When you take 
them from that old man, what do you give 
him in return?” 

“How dare you! How dare you!” she 
cried. She sprang to her feet and paced 
the room. 

Her foot touched the photograph, and she 
picked it up. 

“I can’t be poor!” She spoke to the 
burglar, but her eyes appealed to the face in 
the picture—the face of a young man. 

“Neither can I,” said the burglar; “we 
are two of a kind.” 

The lady drew herself up with dignity. 

“You forget yourself.” 

The burglar laughed, insolently. 
get nothing.” 

“But I would rather die than be poor.” 
Again she appealed to the picture. 

Then she tossed it on the couch and went 
swiftly to the dressing table. She threw the 
rope of pearls over her head and the long 
stranis fell down over her blue gown. Then 
she pinned the butterflies in her hair, coro- 
net fashion, and turned to the burglar. 

“See,” she cried, “they make me a 
queen!” 

The burglar’s breath was quickened at her 
wonderful fairness. “You don’t need them,” 
he said, hoarsely, and the words seemed 
forced from him. Then he pointed to the 
picture on the couch. “He don’t think you 
do, does he?” 

Her face was white, and her eyes glowed. 
“No,” she said, “no! But I can’t marry 
him and be poor.” 

“No, you can’t,” said the burglar. “So you 
will marry the old man, and give him noth- 
ing! You do it for money, I do it for money. 
What’s the difference?” 

She slipped down on the rug in front of 
the fire. The light flashed on the diamonds 
and brought out all the beauty of her splen- 
did hair. “There is no difference,” she 
murmured, wearily. 

For a long time she looked into the fire, 
while the burglar moved restlessly on the 
edge of his chair. 

When she turned her face to him at last 
it was transformed. Out of the ashes of the 
queen’s pride had risen the soul of a loving 
woman. She took off the pearls and dia- 
monds, and, last of all, she took off the little 
blue ring. She looked at it for a moment, 
then handed it to the burglar. 

“Take it to her,” she said. “It was given 
to me by one who will be glad—oh, so glad! 
—to give me another when I tell him of this 
night and of you. And when you give it to 
her,” she went on, whimsically, “tell her it 
comes from a reformed thief.” 

The burglar got on his feet. “You look 
like her,” he said, awkwardly. “That’s why 
I have acted like such a fool.” 

She rose and stood beside him. 
reform together,” she entreated. 

He turned away, but she stretched out her 
white hand and laid it on his brown one. 
“Will you tell her that we reformed to- 
gether?” she insisted. 

“Yes,” he said, and his voice had the ring 
of firm resolve. 

He went to the window and pushed open 
the shutter. 
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ADIES will find the Electric Hair Dryer indispensable 

“at Summer Resorts, after washing the hair, or bath- 
ing. It supplies a gentle but effective heat, without the 
slightest sensation of Electricity. It fits any incandes- 
cent fixture. It dries wet hair in ten minutes, leaving it 
soft and glossy. It cures dandruff and splitting of hair, 
and stops hair from falling out. It can be carried in a 
hand-bag without inconvenience. 
The Hair Dryer can be seen in actual practical operation at 


Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s, 


TOILET SEOTION, OLIVE STREET STORE. 








“Did you come that way?” asked the 
lady. “Yes,” he said. 

“See, it is almost day,” and she pointed to 
astrip of light inthe east. As he swung 
himself over the sill, she reached down and 
slipped something into his pocket. “Begin 
with that,” she urged, as he would have 
given it back; “at least, it is mine, and I’ll 
divide. The jewels must go back to-day.” 

As he slid down softly into the darkness, 
she leaned far out. “ ‘Two of a kind,’ my 
comrade,” she whispered. Then she 
laughed, and her voice had in it the joyous 
freshness of the morning as shecried, gen- 
tly, “Good-bye.” —From the Smart Set. 
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E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
ea TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
®cmeral Passen ger and Ticket Agent, 
PALLAS, TEXAS. 
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“I was onthe Faris when she ran on the 
rocks off the English coast, a couple of 
years ago,” said a Philadelphia traveling py 
man, recently, “and in the panic that en- How 
sued there is one incident that stands out in 
my memory, illustrating the slender thread ic) 
between the tragic and the ridiculous. We 
had a fellow on board who had managed to 
keep pretty well loaded all the way across, 
and when we struck the rocks he was in his 












RIGHT WAY-RIGHT PRICE 

Our new booklet is worth $10.00 to an 
intending diamond or jewelry purchaser. 
Its FREE. 100 points to guide you in 
diamond buying. Sent on approval ex- 
press paid. Pin money buys diamonds 
by our charge accountsystem. Write today. 


TUR AGEO.E MARSHALL. Dept. 3. Chicago. 
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usual condition. When everybody thought ——————————__—— 
for sure we were going tothe bottom he sat seemed to strike everybody at once, and a 





down at the piano in the saloon, and what do general laugh followed. The tension was 
you suppose he began playing? ‘Home, relieved, and there was good order after 
Sweet Home.’ Somebody went to him and that.” 

begged him to stop. Immediately he Fe 

switched off from the doleful strains of the When passing behind a street car, look 
old song to the rollicking melody of ‘Down out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
Went McGinty.’ The absurdity of the thing site direction. 
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THE WASHERWOMAN’S SONG. 





In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot, 

In the suds and in the soap 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing all alone, 

In a sort of undertone; 

“With the Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all day long was she. 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor; 
But in monotones the song 

She was humming all day long: 
“With the Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I| scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 

And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub, 
On the washboard in the tub. 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds; 
Or was padding in the pools 
With old scissors stuck in spools; 
She still humming of her friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 

Have their root in human needs; 

And I should not wish to strip 

From that washerwoman's lip 

Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that songs can bring; 

For the woman has a friend 

Who will keep her to the end. 

—Eugene F. Ware, 
et Ft 

STORMING LONDON SOCIETY, 





Those who are on the inside say that one 
of the most interesting features of the cor- 
onation season in London will be the 
spirited and energetic campaign of certain 
rich Americans to break intothe inner 
circle. It has for some time been a grow- 
ing custom for native millionaires, fresh 
from pork-packing in the warm, wild heart 
of Chicago, or with the mud of the mines of 
the great Northwest still clinging to them, 
to storm the fort in London instead of New 
York. With a few good introductions and 
a cheerful willingness to spend money, 
heights can be quickly scaled inthe British 
metropolis that take years to attain in the 
Empire City. 

The English spend no unnecessary time 
beating about the bush. All Americans 
look alike to them; the vital question is: 
How much money have they got, and how 
willing are they to spend it? When this is 
satisfactorily settled, the trumpet blows, 
the walls ‘of Jericho fall, and the family 
thatin New York would shiver in outer 
darkness for several decades, sweep tri- 
umpazantly into the place where peers are 
thick anda duke is a detail. Thus “es- 
tablished,” they come back and patronize 
the world which would hardly take off its 
hat tothem in the days when they were 
only innocently and ignorantly rich. 

On such an occasion as the coronation, 
all the Bonanza Kings, the Railway Princes, 
the Grain Magnates, and the Captains of 
Industry whose families have not yet 


mothers. 
cence, but makes the baby fat and healthy. It 
makes rich, healthy blood. 

vigorous constitution. 
unanimous endorsement of the medical profes- 
sion as a true tonic and strength-builder. Malt- 
Nutrine is prepared by the famous Anheuser- it. 1 i 
Busch Brewing Assn., which fact guarantees the |! Ar. Cincinnati 6:00 p, m., 


“arrived,” see the opportunity of their 
lives, and are hastening to London. One 
is safe insaying tbat the effete monarchies 
have never seen heretofore so many home- 
made, dyed-in-the-wool, American million- 
aires. To the millionaires it will be the 
best chance they will ever get “to snatch 
bright honor from the pale-faced moon”; to 
the thrifty British it will be a harvest time, 
a season of plenty, when the fat kine will 
eat up the lean kine and grow even fatter. 

We are wont to accuse our English 
cousins of want of business enterprise, but 
on the commercial side, in matters of 
society, they are far ahead of us. We have 
not arrived at regarding the fashionable 
world as one into which the stranger can 
buy his way as he could intoa theater. 
There are men inthis country who tenta- 
tively and timidly attempt to curb and 
regulate society, and sometimes get paid 
commissions by caterers and wine mer- 
chants, but as a rule they are content to take 
dinners and cigars for their services. As- 
piring outsiders have, it is said, sought their 
help to boost budding heiresses into fashion- 
able recognition, and received in return 
positions for poor relatives, if not for them- 
selves. Evenif there are stories afloat that 
they were given cash down for their ser- 
vices, they are darkly whispered as matters 
of a discreditable, if not scandalous, kind. 

Not so among our cousins across the seas. 
There you may buy your way into the 
citadel as you buy your preferment in the 
army. It requires money, and it also re- 
quires a certain degree of fitness in the as- 
pirant. That old adage of the silk purse 
and the sow’s ear holds particularly good 
inthis line of endeavor. A_ hopelessly 
vulgar family can pot buy their way to any- 
where worth winning, nor can a family 
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For the Strength | 
of Woman 


to surmount the difficulties of social or 


work-a-day life 


ANHEUSER- yy, 7 


is Nature’s greatest assistant. Its use 
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i ae ) wards off depression and illness and pro- 
: All druggists sell it. 


motes digestion and health. 





Prepared only by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black 
and Tan, Pale-Lager, Faust, Anheuser- 
Standard, Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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is the most beautiful in America. 
through the Royal Gorge, Leadville Canon of the Grand River and Glenwood Springs, or via 
the line over Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon—thus enabling the tourist to use 


one route going and the other returning. 


ae | ummerJ/ tips 
The trip to Salt Lake City through the 
magnificent scenery of Colorado, via the 


Denver & Kio Srande 
ad Rio rande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World.” 
Tickets to that point are good either via the main line 


Another noted trip is the tour “Around the Circle,” 


1,000 miles, which includes more scenic attractions than any similar trip in the world, passing 


the following famous points: 


La Veta Pass, Toltec Gorge, Mancos (Cliff Dwellings), Dolores 


Canon, Las Animas Canon, Ouray, Black Canon, Marshall Pass and the Royal Gorge. 


Low Summer Rates 


If you contemplate a trip, write 
a for free illustrated pamphlets. 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A. Denver, Colo. 








Nall Nutiine 


Invaluable to Mothers. 


Malt-Nutrine is especially beneficial to nursing 
It not only insures a speedy convales- 


and a strong and 
Malt-Nutrine has the 





purity, excellence and merit claimed for it. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 


TRAINS 


CINCINNATI 
BIG FOUR 





Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RBLIABLE. 





MATTHEWS’ 
Lv. St. Louis 8:30 a. m., 12 noon, 8:06 p. m. DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
9:05 p.m., 7:30 a. m. Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 


Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 6/4 Olive Sreesr, 
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have not enough money, or are not 
ng tospend it. But given suitability to 
-areer desired, large means, a knowl- 
e of how tolive splendidly, and a willing- 
s to do it, and one may go far. 
iow recognized this business has be- 
.e, and how openly it is pursued asa 
levitimate and profitable branch of trade is 
every now and then shown, not only by the 
sicries which are repeated on all sides, but 
by law cases that now and then riseto the 
public eye. A sbort while ago, one Sir 
Frederick Milner brought suit against the 
house-agents who rented his house near 
Park Lane toa Mrs. Brady. Mrs. Brady 
had not paid her rent, and gave as the rea- 
son for this delinquency that she had taken 
the house on the representations of two 
American ladies who were to pay her rent 
and asalary if she would get them into good 
society. Just what happened to disappoint 
the ambitions of the American ladies was 
not forthcoming. Evidently Mrs. Brady 
had not been able to get then into just 
where they wanted to go, and so, being of a 
business tendency, they had refused to ful- 
fill their part of the bargain. 

The Americans are not always in the 
place of the introducees, but sometimes, when 
the British peersthey have married are in 
want of funds, act as the introducers. One 
ot them is known to guarantee a good social 
position to any presentable girl who is under 
her chaperonage for one season. Charges: 
five thousand dollars a head. With twoor 
three on her hands at a time, it will be seen 
that her season must be an exceedingly 
profitable one. This line of business is con- 
ducted quite openly: I get youa position 
you never could get alone, and you pay me 
for my services. Inthe London 7imes, a 
short while back, this advertisement ap- 


peared : 

An American gentleman desires the services 
of an English lady of title as a chaperon for his 
only daughter, who will shortly arrive in Eng- 
land for a three months’ stay. Honorarium. 

5,000, 


I happened, while in England, to see one 
of these transactions at close range. It 
struck me ascurious and interesting. The 
parties involved were not of £5,000 weight, 
but, on both sides were of fair, medium im- 
portance and situation. The lady desiring 
introduction to “le hig lif” of London was a 
German widow, neither attractive nor 
pretty. But she was well dowered with this 
world’s goods, and especially anxious to en- 
ler the mysteries of artistocratic life. She 
set about finding a desirable guide to open 
the portals, and soon found her in the per- 
son of the middle-aged widow of a gentle- 
man who, in his day, had been of high rank 
in the army or navy, I can’t remember 
which. His relict was distinguished, but 
poor. She professed to be able to throw 
Open doors for the aspiring German that she 
alone might hang about unnoticed and de- 
ected, like the peri at the gate of Eien, for 
the rest of her natural life. 

The aristocratic widow was evidently 
much in need of financial aid. She lived in 
a tiny flat in a fashionable locality, where 
the front hall was so small nothing larger 
than a page-boy could open the door. 
Everything inside was of the smallest to cor- 
respond, but was very correct and elegant. 
The German lady was to have a room about 
8 large as a good-sized wardrobe. With 
‘his she was also to enjoy an unlimited 
= unt of the society of her chaperon. 
~ “<y were to drive together, go to theaters, 
“oncerts, and galleries, and, incidentally to 
. this, they were to walk together, hand in 
‘aod, into the realms where the society the 
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Wentworth Fall 


and Cottages, 


Jackson, @hite Mountains, 
New Hampshire. 


More than half the rooms en suite, with Private 
Baths and Oren Fires. 


M. C. WENTWORTH, Proprietor and Manager. 
JAMES N. BERRY, Assistant Manager. 
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German lady called “aristocratiks” was to 
be found. For these services, the eight-by- 
ten bedroom, three meals a day and tea, 
the stranger was to pay three hundred 
dollars a month. Roughly speaking, fifty 
for board and lodging, and two hundred and 
fifty for the introduction into the inner 
circles. 

After some haggling, the affair fell 
through. The German lady felt the price 
to be excessive, especially in consideration 
of the fact that the distinguished widow 
bore no title, and, for all her high talking, 
might not be able to produce anything more 
“aristocratik” than other widows and 
orphans of defunct but untitled heroes. 
When the go-between offered these objec- 
tions in a polite and soothing form, the 
distinguished widow got quite angry. She 
said, all things considered, she was not 
sorry. The German lady would be very 
hard to place; out of consideration for one’s 
self one had to take people who would them- 
selves be of some assistance in getting to 
the desired haven. She would be of none, 
a drag rather, of whom people would want 
to know exactly the income and the paren- 
tage. 

“If it had been an American,” said the 
distinguished widow in a heated peroration, 
“I might have made a reduction. Americans 
are quite different. No matter what they 
come from in the beginning, one always can 
make something of them. They’re adap- 
tive, and they’re quick tolearn. They’re 
nearly always pretty, and they dress 
well. You can always do something with 
an American.”—Geraldine Bonner, in the 
Argonaut, 
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Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard's. 


Pere Marquette 


—TO THE— 
Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation. Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 





H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mother: “Come, Willie, this is Miss 


D'Arcy, your new governess. Won’t you 
give her a kiss?” Willie: “No,no, ma; I'd 
rather not. Papa kissed her yesterday, and 


she slapped him.” 
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You Can Get Well 


If You Will Go to 


Saylor Springs 


THE WATER 


AND TAKE 


THE BATHS. 


Nature provides every necessary 
element for the healing and sustaining 
of the human body and some place in 
the world there is relief and a cure 
for every disease. 

The splendid waters from these 


Seven Springs 


intelligently used under the scientific 
direction of a skillful physician afford 
@ positive cure for 
SICK HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
MALARIA, 
WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, 
and all the Kidney, Liver and Stom- 


ach Troubles that are the result of 
excesses or high living. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


Glendale Hotel 


with its hundred elegant apartments, 
finished and furnished in the latest and 































most artistic and attractive manner, has 
every modern convenience for comfort. 
While the spacious grounds,with delight- 
ful wooded hills and dales, the lake, and 
every facility for rest, recreation and en- 
joyment makes the SPRINGS the modern 
Mecca for those in search of a quiet coun- 
try home life, where they may renew 
failing energy and prepare to take up the 
battle of life anew. 


Address, 
A. J. ALLEN, MGar.,, 


SAYCOR SPRINGS, ILL. 


Rates, $9.00 to $12.00 per week. 
Round-Trip Tickets, $4.40. 


























New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 
and cottages. 


Popular for half a century. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 19. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 

A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc. For 
descriptive booklet write 


Wu. H. HAGER, PRORPIETOR. 








_ “Of all inventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.”’— Macaulay, 


MAP OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,126 miles of railway in the 
populous territory east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, furnishing luxurious and 
rapid transportation facilities for more than 
one-half of the entire population of the 
United States, 

Details of rates and trains given by any 
New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,’ 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street men feel rather blue at the 
present time. They do not like the way 
things are going. There is too much pro- 
fessionalism and too much specializing. It 
is very hard to be on the right side of any- 
thing. When you think you have got the 
right stock and look for an advance, it goes 
down, and vice versa. Daily transactions 
are small, compared with what they were 
some weeks ago, and there does not seem 
to be any good prospect for an improvement 
in the immediate future. The cliques are 
carefully nursing the market and trying to 
prevent bear attacks at inopportune moments. 
That is about all they can do; it seems that 
they have given up hopes of a new bull 
movement, for the time being, and are just 
contenting themselves with maintaining the 
status quo. Transactions in the past week 
fell to the lowest level of the year, some 
active stocks being hardly quoted. An 
attempt was made to inject some life into 
the situation by dwelling upon the great 
things to be looked for after conclusion of 
peace in South Africa, but the public con- 
tinued in its apathetic attitude and refused 
to pay any attention to tips to buy stocks 
that are already boomed to the bursting 
point. 

The other day, they asked for an examin- 
ation of the books of the International 


Power Company, the stock of which 
attracted so much attention recently by a 
tumble, within the space of a few days, 
from 200 to 85. The stock had been placed 
on a 10 per cent basis, and it was confidently 
asserted that the dividend could be paid 
with the utmost safety and continued. 
Well, after careful examination, the experts 
found that the earnings barely justified the 
payment of a 3 per cent dividend, and cut 
down the assets by over $1,000,000. Wall 
street pretended to be surprised, as usual, 
but it is safe to state that the actual status 
of this company was well known all along, 
that is, among the thinking speculative 
community. The public, of course, was 
left in ignorance and induced to take every 
statement of the directors of the concern at 
face value. It is strange that anybody could 
be fooled, after all the experience of the 
past four years, and all the open manipula- 
tion that characterized the movement of the 
shares ever since last January. There are 
other industrial concerns, the dividends of 
which are unearned and paid out for stock- 
jobbing purposes. There is the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, for instance, which 
issued an annual statement last year, proving 
conclusively that the company paid a 7 per 
cent dividend on the preferred stock of 
which not a cent was being earned. Sus- 
picion is growing that a similar state of 
affairs will develop, before a great while, in 
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the United States Steel Corporation. 
Various railroad consolidations are con- 
sidered probable by, apparently, well-in- 
formed traders. The Monon will be jointly 
controlled by the Louisville & Nashville and 


the Southern; the Goulds are buying up 
small lines wherever they can find them, in 
order to strengthen and solidify their trans- 
continental system. The Wabash appears to 
be destined to become one of the most valu- 
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‘St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, 

K $9,000.000.00. 

‘ Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local S tocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for the Mrrror by Guy P. Billon 
Stoc cle and Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 
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Coup.|When Due.} Quoted. 
Gas 5 Co. (Gld) 4 JD |June 1, 105 li 24%—103 
Park 6 AO ‘April 1, 1905}109 -110 
Property (cur) 6 AO /Apl1 ,1%6} O -111 
Renewal (gid) ;* JD Jun 25, 1907 1 24— 103% 
AO /apl 0, 1908/104 105 
as 3K JD |Dec, 190 10° 103 
uo” J Jj July 1, 9189/1 1 —112 
. 3%) SS Aug 1 19 9/14 -15 
" oS oe MS June 2, 192v)'!(4 —106 
‘ ster. £ 004% M?’ |Nov 2, 91)|1'7 —1C8 
: (gid) 4 MN Nov 1. 1912/107% 108% 
= AO /Ocet 1, 1913)107%—'30 
oe JD |June1,1914} U9 --11U 
“« 4,65| M N |May 1, 19.5].0# —I1CS 
ae ‘ 3%| F A jAug 1, 19.8/1:2%—103 
Interest to seller. 
Total dubt @eO6O {Wc cs). ancadin $ '8,85*,277 
Assessment eae 352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO, 
Funding 6. FA |Aug 1, 193 104% —" ge 
3} FA |Feb 1, 1921/12 OF 
Sc hool Lib. ae 10-20 JD |June, 1920/104 —100 
AO |Apl 1, 1914|14 —1l6 
; 5-20..| MS |Mar 1, 1914/102 —103 
4 1¢-20.| MS |Mar 1, 918/103 05 
4 .§-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918} C4 —105 
4.. MS |Mar 1, 1918/10 —1% 
4 10- 20..|} J D |July 1, 1919/105 —107 
4 10-20.. June 1, 1920/10 —1€6 
3%... J J ‘July 1, 1921'10. -:03 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Wh'n e 
Du .| Pr ce. 
Alton Bridge5s .. ........ ...- 193 | 75 — 8) 
Carondelet Gas 6s.. cuss | We Re — 1 
Century B ilding Ist 6s.. Sees 191h 106 —10+% 
Century Building 2d 6s 1917 — 60 
Commercial Buildiog Ist ...... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s 1911/0) --lkl 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s ng 194/49 —11% 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.... | 1928 1 §4—1 9 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s ... .. 1919 108 —19 


1929 116 —116% 


Merchants Bridge Ist mort 6s. 
1°30 |112%—1:3 


Merch Brid,xe and Terminal 5s 














Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s.. 1921 |115 —1le6 
Miss uri Edison 1st mort 5s...) 1927 | 92 — 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s.) 19°6 |110 — 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s 1914 | 953%— 65% 
St Louis Exposition Ist 6s ....| 9 2 | 90 —100 
St. lL. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s...| 1919 10: —10+4 
Union Dairy Ist 5s. .| 191) 00 —101 
Uuion Trust Building 1st 6s | 1913 190 —I05 
Union Trust Building <d 6s.....| 1903 | 75 — 80 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par; Last Dividend : 
val Per Cent. Price. 
American eh, $*50)June.’02,3 SA/322 —334 
Boatmen’s, 100] June,’02, 34854/249 —250 
Bremen Sav.. WOjjJan. 02,6 SA}325 —350 
Continentai.. ... 1 O}/June,’02,4 54/268 —3L0 
Fourth National] 100/May, 02,5 4/332 —3%3 
Fiankiig ... 225 103|June, 01,4 SA/i90 —200 
German Sovings 100)Jau. 02,6 - 385 —390 
German-Amer...| 100)Jan. ’02,20 175 —825 
iuternational....| 100/Mar. ’02, 1KO (77 —185 
lefferson ....... (OjJan. ’02,4 s+ 1.68 —200 
\afayette.., UOlJan. 02, * SA|525 —57i 
‘echanic’s Nat.| 1 O/Mar. (2,2 Qy|320 —325 
Merch -Laclede..| 100}Mar. 02,2 Qy|:03 —307 
Yorthwestern...../ 100/Jan. ’02,4 sA|160 —1°0 
‘. Bank Com...| 100}Mar. ’02, 24%Qy|412 —413 
South Side ... 100)May. ’02,3 saA/128 —130 
‘ale Dep. Sav.Bk] 1€0/Mar. ’02,3 SA|140 —1‘O 
-cuthern com.....) 100!Jan. ’02,3 SA/110 —115 
tate National.. | 109|/June,’02.3 SA|220 —222 
iird National...! 100)Mar. ’02,1%Qy/319 —320 











Quoted 100 for par. 





TRUST STOCKS. 




















Par | Last Dividend P 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Am. Cen. Tr. Co.} 100} .... —184 
Colonial .. | 100 —225 
Lincoln . 100} June,’02, 2 Qy :85 —286 
Miss. Valiey. 100] June,’02, 24% Qy|467 —469 
St. Louis Union..} 100 Consolidated... 393 —304 
Title Trust ...... 100) June,’02 14%Qy]129 —120 
Mercantile 100)june,’02,1 Mo/430 —431 
WRIemoNS Triset:...) IOs. co... secs .ncocesaiens 127 —128 
es i a es 215 —216 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. 





| Coupons. 























| Price. 
| 
Cass Av. & F.G..... | cp eer”) a Ge eee _ 
10-203 5s # | J &J_ |1012/10237—103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s .... J&J 1997/1 8 —110 
ee a ee ae Ee i en 
? =e | M & N2 |1905/105. —107 
Lindel! 20sfs_ ... | F&A {1-11/1002 —107 
Comp Heig’tsU.D.6s) J & J 1913}115 —116 
do ‘Taylo-Ave.6s}; J& J 1415/1153 —116 
Mo Ist MigSs5-1s.| M&"N [1996105 —106 
People’s... ....... Dec.’89 SOc a - 
do Ist Mtg 6s 20s.. | jJ&D_ 1912] 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg js. | M&N_ |1902) 98 —103 
St.L. & E. st. 1. .... | Monthly 2 100 — 
do'ist 6s. "| y& J t92-/103 107 
St. Louis 1st 5s 5- 20s) M&N /{191U/101 —101% 
do Baden-St L,. Ss| sa. 3 113 1024%—103 
St.L &sub . i Ficeaeaa samantha 5 — 87 
du Con. 5s a F&A /1921)1°5 —105% 
do Cable & Wt. 6s. M&N /11+/117 —120 
do Meramec Rv. 6s) M&N (191/112 —113 
do Incomes 5s.. — : 114 . ot 
Southern Ist 6s... ... M&N _ /190 |10# —106 
Oe et es meee . |1903/106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s. F&A_ /1+16/107 —108 
U. D. 25868. ..... J&D_ {1 13/1204%—121 
United Ry’s Pfd.. Apr.’02,1\| .... | 84 — *4\% 
4p.c.£0s} J& J . 87 — 88 
St. L-uis Transit... 3 ---. | SL%— 32 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last ] ividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 





American Cent 


1% |Jan. ’02, 4 p. c. 288 —290 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Par |l, 


ast Dividend 

















val.| Per Cent | Price. 

Am,Car-Fdry Co| 100)Jan ’02, %...| 32 — 32% 
* ly fd} 100) Jan. 702, 14% Qy 40 — 91 
Bell Telephone.. | 100/Oct. ’01,2 Qy!1 0 —155 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100)May, ’96, 2....... i Ty 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. ’02, 4Mo128 —135 

Co sol, Coal...... 10 ives, Ue i....-.., } 19 — 144% 
Doe Run Min.JjCo} 10)/Mar. ’02, “aN Mo 128 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal| 1°U)/Nov. ’01, 1.. 250 —255 
HydraulicP.B.Cc| 10))......... 93 — 98 
K & T. Coal Co..| 10)|Feo. 92, 1 SEES 48 — 52 
Kennard com.....| 100;\Aug ’01,10 A'll0 —11; 
Kennard pfd .... | 100/Aug. 'C1, 344SA 116 —120 
Laclede Gas com| 10 |Mar. '02, 2.. ... | 8544— 49 
Laclede Gas pfd..| 100/Dec. ’C1, 244SA 108 —109 
SS Ue ie eetinegeeta 43 — 4S 
Mo. Baison com | iO)... .... .-... 16%— 163% 
Nat. Stock Yards} 1(0/Jan. ’02, 14Qy/100 —101" 
Schultz Belting..| 100) Jan ~2 OQy| 97 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Mar. ’02,6 A/l69 —165 
Simmons do pfd.| 1C0|Sept. ’02, *%SA}140 —143 
Simmons do 2 p,} 100/Oct. ’01,4 SA/145 —1-0 
St. Joseph L. Co} 10/Mar, ’02,1%Qy| 18 — 19 
St. IL. Brew. pfd |£10)/Jan. ’00, 2....... 46 —£8 
S .L. Brew. com! £10)Jan. ’99, 4....... 41 —£2 
St. L, Cot. Comp} 100|sept. 94, 4.. 55 — 65 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100)/Feb. 702 1 Qy| i2 — 80 

Union Dairy.......| 100}Nov. ’01,2 Qyj115 —115% 
Wiggins Fer. Co.| 100/Apr. ’02,2 Qy|600 —Bid 
West’haus Brake} 50|Mar et JL eee 160 —200 
~ Coupler! 100)...... ---- | 49 — SO 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





able properties of the Gould interests. 
Vanderbilts are said to be comtemplating 
additional purchases in the Northwest and 
also in the anthracite coal region, while Har- 
riman speaks of new branches and acquisi- 
tions between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean. The Chicago Great Western 
and the Wisconsin Central are good strategic 
lines, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
both these roads will soon be absorbed by 
other and larger systems. The North- 
ern Securities litigation seems to have lost 
its terror for railroad magnates. They are 
going right ahead, just as if the Government 
had the most pacific and benevolent inten- 
tions in connection with railroad consolida- 
tions. Hill declares that he is not afraid; 
that he and his friends control and own the 
combine in the Northwest and constituent 
properties and that nobody will dare to rob 
them of their possessions. He seems to have 
recovered his composure of mind; a few 
weeks ago he talked in a different and less 
reassuring strain. 

Of course, Wall street leaders have to 
maintain a bold front. They have to smile 
and inspire confidence. It would not doto 
scare anybody, or to let the suspicion grow 
that, there is something rotten in Denmark. 
Stocks have to be sold; purchasers have to 
be found; funds have to be ample and 
readily obtainable. The real state of affairs 


and real intentions have to be concealed un- 


The 


til selfish purposes have been accomplished 
and holdings been disposed of. 

The approach of peace in South Africa 
has not led to any enthusiastic speculative 
movement on the long side of the account. 
Even in London, there does not seem to be 
any specially hopeful feeling. British in- 
vestors are said to be singularly timid and 
indifferent. They allow consols to go 
up and to approach part without displaying 
desire to participate in the buying move- 
ment, which seems to be so popular with 
American and French speculators. The 
latter evidently expect the British investor 
to take their consols off their hands after 
the price has crossed 100 again. Purchases 
of consols, at the present moment, are 
purely speculative; these securities, while 
gilt-edged, are being bought to be sold at a 
profit later on. It is suspected that Ameri- 
cans have been buying them with money 
borrowed in Europe. If this should really 
be the case, our international financial 
position will become still more complicated 
and difficult of solution. It seems to be all 
tangled up. Yet, that it is deteriorating is 
generally admitted. 

New York Associated Banks are in a 
more comfortable position. They have been 
strengthening their resources in the last 
three weeks, but it will be necessary to in- 
crease the surplus still more, in order to be 
prepared to cope with sudden emergencies 
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i Protection Against Fire and Burglars 
4g CAN BE OBTAINED IN THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
——OF THE— 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


Boxes $5.00 and Upwards Per Annum. 
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Easy to Fit 


If you are of a normal figure we 
can fit you at once in a SPRING 
SUIT of the LATEST STYLE, 
tight from own factory in New 
York— 


$12 to $30. 


If you want something a little 
different, made according to some 
special whim, we'll make it for you. 


A Quick Step 


We've a number of Boys’ Two- 
Piece, Double-Breasted Suits, ages 
8 to 15, that seem to have stood 


still. 
We fancy that this new price 
will cause them to step lively— 


$3 50. 


These are all of our own well- 
known standard of fit and work- 
manship, but the price is way off. 

Then we have a beautiful line of 
suits with fancy vests, for the little 
fellows, ages 3 to 10, that we have 
b.en selling at $5.00, $6.00 and 
$7.00—all of them go at 


$3.50 


and they are moving off lively. 


browning, 
King & Co. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S ALL. 
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and probable gold shipments in Europe. 
Sterling exchange is still firm and close to 
the exporting point. The bulls would, of 
course, like to make use of the increase in 
surplus reserves, but it is to be hoped that 
they will not be allowed to have their way. 

The time has arrived when precautionary 
measures have to be taken, and when stock- 
inflation should be curbed and deprecated. 
Our financial position is not as strong or 
impervious to attack as generally supposed. 
The trade balances of the past four or five 
years, of which we hear so much nowadays, 
have vanished, although they still exist on 
paper and are allowed to beguile the gullible 
mind of the public. We are, at the pre- 
sent time, in debt to Europeans, and most 
of the borrowed money has been used in the 
stock market. Fvureign money is sustaining 
our market to a large ex:ent and has helped 
to create such absurd values for leading 
issues. It does not require much of an 
imagination to figure out what would happen 
if foreigners should suddenly decide to 
withdraw their balances and to use their 
funds at home. They may and will do 
this befure long, and the banksin New 
York are now preparing for the inevitable 
by enlarging their surplus reserves. 


wt 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Local bulls arein gleeful mood. They 
have been miking money of late. Things 
are coming their way, they say. Purchases 
of bank and trust company stocks have 
proved very profitable, and they determined 
to stick to them, for better, for worse, 
There are all sorts of vague rumors afloat. 
Further consolidations are talked of, since 
Morgan, Hill ef a/ have condescended to 
look at St. Louis and to become interested 
in a local bank. It is expected they will buy 
some more stock, and everyb dy is guessing 
what the next step will be. If they thought 
well of the Third National, why should they 
refuse to favor other banks? Morgan is go- 
ing to show our o'd fogies what can or 
should be done in matters of this kind. 

The Third National has risen to 330. Mr. 
Huttig has admitted purchases of the stock 
by Morgan and Hill, and there is no more 
room to doubt. Morgan has become a factor 
in St. Louis banking business, and this be- 
ing the case, we will soon have an era of 
of modern, scientifis speculation. Morgan 
needs the funds of banks to carry through 
his vast projects, and he will be willing to 
pay any old price if a certain bank should 
strike his fancy. Therefore, nobody should 
hesitate to buy bank or trust company shares. 
No regard shou!d be paid to dividends, con- 
traction of basiness, or other things that are 
always prophesied by liver-diseased croak- 
ers, but never happen. Prosperity has be- 
come a fixture. 

Bank of Commerce is selling at 410, State 
National at 224, Lincoln Trust at 281, 
New Mercantile at 433 and Merchant-La- 
clede at 306. Almost everything is higher, 
and promises to go still higher. The bulls 
are in control and seem to be full of gump- 
tion. Their appetite has been whetted by 
what happened in the past week. 

Missouri Trust, Title Gaaraaty and Street 
Railway issues are called “lobsters,” because 
they do not move. There is nothing doing 
in them. Speculators like to see things 
moving. However, Transit is still tipped 
for a good rise. 

Money is in fair demand at 5 and 6 per 
cent. Sterling is steady at 4.873%. 

FS 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard's. 


HANNERTY IDEAS. 


A genius has been brought to light in St. 
Louis—of all places. Yes, the Missouri 
town has succeeded in producing something 
of merit and that something a man teeming 
with ideas, most of them very brilliant ones. 
The man in question is Mr. James J. Han- 
nerty, for many years press agent of the 
Olympic and Century theaters of St. Louis, 
and one of the most popular men in the 
community. But Mr. Hannerty does not 
devote all histime to things theatrical, nor 
to acquiring popularity. A great portion of 
it is consumed in bringing the many ideas 
engendered in his prolific brain into beauti- 
ful reality. The “Hannerty Ideas” are the 
pride of St. Louis, and it is no wonder, as 
in them are exploited and idealized the best 
points in the town, its history and its people. 

Some of the latest of the “Hannerty 
Ideas” are the Louisiana Purchase posters. 
Apart from their artistic worth, these pos- 
ters are valuable in that they are true to his- 
tory. Last Easter Sunday each of the five 
St. Louis dailies contained an art supple- 
ment, one page of which was embellished 
with the fruit of Mr. Hannerty’s fertile 
mind. That no two “Ideas” were alike,that 
all were meretorious and many of surpassing 
beauty and striking originality proves beyond 
a doubt that the artistic Hannerty possesses 
in abundance what many of us lack even a 
vestige of. It is whispered that Mr. Han- 
nerty is to be the “poster man” for the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. If this proves true, St. 
Louis is to be congratulated and we may 
look for something worth seeing in the offi- 
cial poster.— Chicago Clubfellow. 

Fe Ss 
BY FOREST AND STREAM. 

Eacircled witha rim of glorious hills, 
over which cloud-shadows chase each other 
continually, the exquisite charm of it all 
enhanced by the sentinel pine, the trembling 
cascade and gentle warbling of silvern 
brooks, is the well-known resort—nestling 
in the White Mountains—Jackson, New 
Hampshire. The Wentworth Hall and cot- 
tages afford all the luxurious comforts 
identified with an elegantly appointed hotel. 
In front of the Hall, Wildcat river, be- 
loved by artist and trout-fisher, murmurs 
musically in i:s passage adown a series of 
rapids and falls justly celebrated for their 
beauty. Onevery side are verdant fields, 
luxuriant foliage, noble trees and charming 
vistas. The wild, the romantic and the 
beautiful are united on every side; indeed, 
it would be difficult to fiad a spot embracing 
so great a variety of attractive and healthful 
features as are accessible from Wentworth 
Hall. Healthful because of the balmy 
breezes, the rarefied purity of the atmos- 
phere. Horse-back riding, golf, tennis, all 
such invigorating exercises, may be indulged 
in to the heart’s content as the facilities 
for these pastimes are well looked to. 
And, when tired of these more strenuous 
exerlions, one may sit on the cool, 
expansive verandas and be lulled by soft 
strains of music emanating from whence the 
listener knows not, and so calm and langour- 
ous a feeling steals o’er one—it were a 
shame to expect sufficient activity to inquire 
the whether, why or wherefore of things. 
For irrepressible youth and all else who care 
to continue in the jolly, lively demeanor, the 
beautifully decorated ball-room offers de- 
lights galore. These and other pleasing 
features, too numerous to mention, combine 
to make Jackson the most desirable of pleas- 
ure resorts. 
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The VICTOR System of Physical Culture 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Uniformly and perfectly develops every 
muscle of the body without the use of appar- 
atus—no abnormal development of one set of 
muscles at the sacrifice of others, It is a cure 
and a preventive of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Nervous Disorders and all 
Lung Troubles. Will not only develop Mus- 
cular Strength, but will give sound mind and 
body, healthy complexion and physical sym- 
metry. Requires but 15 minutes a day. 

Thin people developed and corpulent peo- 
ple reduced to a normal figure. 

We teach personally classes or individuals. 
Also a complete course by mail. 

Send two-cent stamp for bvoklet and fur- 
ther particulars, Address 


The VICTOR SCHOOL of Physical Culture 


HOLLAND BUILDING, 
or 4147 W. BELLE PLACK, ST. LOUIS. 
CARL, VICTOR, President and Instructor. 
FERD. SUESS, Secretary. 
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Chemical Cleaning Wor 


MILLS & AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 617. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
L. a 


$25.50 
BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
via 


BIG FOUR ROUT! 


Tickets on Sale June 12, 13, 14. 
Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 
Oraddress C. I. HILLEARY, A. G. P.A., 


St. Loui 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINE:, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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% Shoes, Oxfords, 
Slippers, Sandals. 





A June Bargain Carnival 


Opens here this week. We’ve scoured the 
shoe markets of the world for this sale 
and now we're ready!! Thousands of 
pairs—no trash, but shoes with a name 
—a reliable manufacturer’s name—back 
of every pair, at one-half early-season 
prices. 


$2 50 Patent Kid Oxfords—widths B, C, D, 
E, sizes 3 to 7—made by Julian, Kokenge Co., 


Cincinnati, O., 
$1.48 


$3.00 Louis XV. Oxfords—xid and patent 
leather, all sizes, made by Helming-McKenzie 
Co., Cincinnati, 


$1.50 Two-Strap Sandals—hand-turned, all 
sizes,—made by Dodge Bros., Newburyport, 
Mass., 
98c 
$1 25 Children’s Shoes—in tan and black kid, 
sizes 8 to 2—made by Bolton Shoe Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
69c 
Household Linens. 





THREE SPECIALS. 
72 inch wide Cream Table Damask, in floral de- 
signs, the same quality others ask 65c a yard 
— eG abn ics sien eeee intiniines eonrdutttininescopnto 
All-Linen Bleached Napkins, 21 inches square, 
regular dinner size, floral and spot patterns; 
were $1.35 a dozen—Special Price, a dozen....98c 
18 inch wide Bleached Twilled Crash, with 
red border; was 5c a yard—Special Price, a 
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Skirts and Suits. 


For the month of June we cut the life out 


of profits on these goods. 


For 49%c—50 dozen Percale and Chambray 
Waists, stripes and figures; were $1.25— 
now 


For $4.98—We will place on sale Monday a 
great bargain in Ladies’ Tailor-Made Kilt 
Pleated Skirts, colors gray, black, oxford, 
blue and castor; were $7.50—now................ $4.98 


For $3.25—Ladies’ Box-Pleated Tailor- 
Made Walking Skirts, stitched ounce; were 
<> MR dank CANES crescents Saiicaeincliverenes ce SU 





$< 


Boys’ Clothing Dep't. 


Boys’ $5 00 Double-Breasted Suits, ages 7 to 
16 years, made from fancy tweeds and 
cheviots, strong, dressy suits, made to sell at 
$5 00—D. Crawford’s Special Cut................$2 50 


Norfolk $5 00 Suits for boys 3 to 8 years, made 
with yoke, strictly all-wool cassimeres and 
cheviots, in light and dark shades; made to 
sell at $5.00—D. Crawford’s Special Cut....$3.50 


1,000 Boys’ 85c Knee Pants, 3 to 16 years, 
strictly all-wool cheviots, made with patent 
elastic waist band, and made to sell at 85c— 

D. Crawford’s Special Cut................-.....000- 000-49 


a — 


Millinery Department. 


Grand Opening. 


All the correct ard smart creations for the sum- 
mer season direct from Paris and New York. 
Ribbons, plumes and pompons are used almost 
exclusively, making a beautiful and magnificent 
dress hat. The leading colors are black, white, 
navy and parrot green. Also a grand showing of 
all the new Shirt-Waist and Walking Hats, among 
which are the Santos-Dumont, the Newport and 
the Simplicity, suitable for automobile, golf, yacht_ 
ing and the cycle, all dainty styles, handmade of 
straw, trimmed with handsome plain and dotted 
scarfs, draped in a manner that gives the general 
effect of dashing piquancy—undeniably the shirt- 
waist hats of the season. Look at our windows. 
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GER 


? CRAWFORD’S 


’T were foolish to advertise goods you have not got, as some stores do; infact a sheer waste of money!! This 


house is never guilty of such stupid nonsense. You will tind here everything we advertise, and just as represented. 


Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, 
Fringes. 


350 pair Ruffled Curtains, best grade, plain 
Swiss lace inserting and edge, for bed-room 
and cottage drapery (slightly soiled); regular 
value $1.50 to $2.25—per pair... 22... 95c 


75 pairs Irish Point Lace Curtains, one pair 
of pattern only used as samples, one curtain 
slightly soiled; goods that sell from $3.95 to 
$7.50—to clear out all odd pairs, at, pair....$2.50 


150 pairs Heavy Tapestry Portieres in red and 


green, with fringe and corded edge; regular 








Walew GS SO — ar WONG onasscnccecs nseenconcves secocesecee $3.95 
36 inch Curtain Scrim, was 8!,—now per 

NO ss Senoe san iclaskccepcdictes, cnsttadsina'<sdvicahecsswaeteveneesrormacots 5c 
36-inch Fish Net, for sash and door curtains; 

was 15c—now, yard..................0sccs--e0-0-- 10c 
Cotton Ball Fringe and Pillow Cord 7!4c—now 

OS iE Reese a aoe et Sen veneee DIE 

————  — —— 
Wash (oods. 
BALLOONS. 

50 pieces 28-inch wide Seersucker Gingham, in 

a variety of blue and white stripes; 10c quality 

—Specig) Price, per yard.......................c-.csecsssees 5c 
100 pieces 32 inch wide Printed Madras, good 

range of styles, in pink, blue and black 

stripes; regular 18c quality—Special Price, 

Sci <ihcsihingestspmeeeigiallstenesinaseaincishibipaimmnsinsesnttenng 10c 
All our remaining stock of fine 25c quality 32- 

inch wide Egyptian Tissue go now at Special 

DRE; UE GOI sei cco ttincadecctibcesornigs satend 1246c 


D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


wet 
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THE GRADUATING DRESS. 
Stand still, ye whirling planets! 
Ye have no need to whirl ; 
We have no eyes for thee, they’re on 
The graduating girl! 
Beribboned and belaced she 
Is just about to show 
Your brightest constellations 
A thing or two, I trow! 
Now clips she with her scissors 
And wields the silken thread, 
‘While visions of her triumph 
Are racing through her head— 
And on her finger nimble, 
She fits the festive thimble, 
A rosy blushing symbol 
Of youth to conquer sped. 


Back, all ye weighty questions 
And problems of the day! 
We have no time for you now, 
No matter what you weigh! 

Let business complications 
And great affairs of state 

Stand back; we’re near commencement, 
And other things can wait! 

Let armies vie with armies, 
Let nations fall or rise, 

But for these lesser matters 
We have no ears, nor eyes; 

We're deep in admiration 

Of all this preparation 

For early graduation 
And incident surprise. 


Stand still, ye whirling planets, 

Your dizzy dance suppress! 

Ye deem yourselves important, 
But stand ye, none-the-less; 
You’re hardly worth a mention— 

We rivet our attention 
On each demure dimension 

Of the graduating dress. 

Baltimore News. 
FF 
THE TIE NUISANCE. 

I have for some.time been on the point of 
marveling in ink, why it is that the manu- 
facturers of our ties should be unanimous in 
the fallacious belief that every man in the 
world is bull-necked and takes a 1734 collar. 
And now I am sat down to the subject by a 
letter from a correspondent who tells me 
what I myself know so well to be a fact— 
that ties for making into bows are, for the 
average man, at least a couple of inches too 
long. With evening-dress ties there are 

varying lengths, although few are made for 
tying well with a 15-collar, but in the case 
of the popular washing tubular ties, for 
day-wear in summer—admirable things so 
far as texture, pattern and coloring are con- 
cerned—most men find them far too long 
for tying into neat bows, are obliged to get 
over the difficulty either by tucking, a long 
end on each side under the double collar, 
with which they are generally worn, or tying 
them into attenuated sailors’ knots. The 
resourceful man, however—and I make so 
bold as to shoulder myself into the category 

-cuts these ties in half, removes an inch 
from each piece, and gets the more resource- 
ful woman to sew them together for him. 
I have found this to answer splendidly; but 
I hope the manufacturers will not settle 
among themselves that this is the only 
remedy. That would be taking advantage 
of resourceful men—and women.— 7he New 


Yorker. 
FF 


Quinn: “Beef is still rising?” 
De Fonte: “Yes, soon a porterhouse will 
cost as much as a dwelling house.— Chicago 


News. 
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This Month's 
Official Guide 
of Jt. Louis 


Contains a double-page 
illustration showing the 


World’s Fair Jite 
and Pain Buildings. 


‘ ; Contains an up-to-date Street, 
This Uuide Avenue and Boulevard Direc- 
tory illustrated with photo-engraved City Maps, 

Time Tables of all Railways cen- 


Railway tering in St. Louis. 
JIt's the Best 


City Guide Published. 


—Jett’s Book store, 806 Olive— 
or by mail from 1] Oc 


10c 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADV. CO. 


Suite 16, 17, 18, No. 110 N.4th St. 








BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 











Every little helps—“We’ve got a little 
more room in our flat now.” “That so?” 
“Yes, we've just scraped the paper off the 
walls!”— Philadelphia Press. 











COLORADO 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo , 


ROUND TRIP LIMIT OCT. 33. 
| JUNE 22, 23, 24. | 








JUNE 1 To 21. 
JUNE 26 ro 3O. 
JULY 14 Tro Si. 
AUGUST 1510 22. 


JULY 11073 
AUGUST 110 14. 
AUGU >T 23, 24. 


ST. LOUIS..........|. Only $21.00 Only $26.50 | 
Only $15.00 


MISSOURI RIVER Only $39.00 
——TO 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT LAKE, BLACK HILLS, YELLOW- 
STONE PARK and PACIFIC COAST, proportionately low rate ex- 
cursions during many periods of the Summer. Make inquiries. 

With its various main lines through the West—to Denver, Billings 
and St. Paul—the Burlington offers the greatest variety of Summer 
tours, embracing the entire scope of Rocky Mountain scenery through 
Colorado and Yellowstone Park. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise yoa the least cost, sending you free our Special 


Summer Publications. 
City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 


FROM 














All 


Around Triangie 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. Standard and Compartment Sleepers. 
Dining Cars with Library and Smoking Apartments. 
Observation Platforms. 














ROCK BALLAST. NO DUST. 


& ALTON 





ron acenvere 


Por rates and information address D. BOWES, A. G, P, A, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A TYPICAL SCENE 
“LAND OF THE SKY,” 
<3 
SHEVILLE, N. 
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A VERY PLEASANT ROUTE | 





The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 
Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston—in fact, nearly all the 
Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswego, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 


This is the Scenic Railway—lIt Runs Through The Ozarks. 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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e Indian Territory 


S now attracting greater attention than any 






S| | 
ther section of the country .owing to its 








VONGEriul poOSssiDilities 





Missouri, Kansas & lexas Railway—the 





pioneer Indian Territory line—runs through 






the most tertile section and along its lines are 





7 | * 
located most ot the populous towns. 








